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yurtesy American Hard Rubber Company, New York, N. Y. and Udylite Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


New Answer to a Barrel of Hot Problems 


Hot problem for a leading supplier of electroplating barrels was finding the 

right material for the cylinders. In the face of repeated exposure to heat, hard 

wear and corrosive plating solutions, these cylinders had to keep rolling without ad 
contaminating the baths. After many tries, they found the answer—a new, wee 
clean-running hard rubber with three times longer life. a : ¢ 
The major advance of this new material over its predecessors springs from the BL! = 
fact that its made with CHEMiGUM nitrile rubber. Its manufacturer uses 

CHEMIGUM for a combination of strength plus resistance to high temperatures, 

chemicals and solvents never before achieved in hard rubber. CHEMIGUM 
Besides better barrels for plating, CHEMIGUM as hard rubber has wide applica- oil-resistant 

tions as pipe fittings and other equipment for handling chemicals at high ed rubber 
temperatures. In other forms, CHEMIGUM finds use in many other 

products requiring unusual resistance to oils, solvents and chemi- 

cals over a wide range of temperatures. 

lf you have a need for an unusually versatile oil- 

resistant rubber of high quality, be sure you have 

the full story on CHEMIGUoM. It’s easy to get. Just 

write to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. D-9458, 


Akron 16, Ohio. RUBBER «& 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT 


Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


PLIOVIC * WING-CHEMICALS 


Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Indus 





“Say... what are all these out-of-state orders? Our 2 “It’s the result of the call-collect idea that the boss 
men don’t cover those territories regularly, do they?” worked out recently with the telephone company.” 


7 : ied es . preg ¥ ; ¥ 
7 “Think I’ve heard of that. We invite customers to call MA “Right! They like it. And we like it, too. Builds a 


us collect on orders, deliveries, complaints, and so on.” lot of good will, and it certainly pays off for us!” 


Call-collect idea 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


. First Each Added 
For example: 3 Minutes Minute 


Boston to New York 75¢ 20¢ 
out-of-town orders Minneapolis to Des Moines 85¢ 25¢ 
Milwaukee to Detroit 90¢ 25¢ 
Pittsburgh to Chicago $115 30¢ 
The call-collect idea is just one of the ways Los Angeles to El Paso, Tex. $152 40¢ 


brings in more 


businessmen can use the telephone profitably. Add 10% Federal Excise Tox 
A telephone representative will be glad to 
discuss specific ideas for your business. Just call BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


your Bell Telephone Company business office. Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 








Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Throw Away The Shovels. The 
Indiana Turnpike finally completes this 
nation’s network of high-speed toll 
roads between New York and Chicago. 
To eliminate snow at the toll gates, a 
hot water snow-melting system was in- 
stalled under the roadway. U. S. Steel’s 
National Tube Division supplied the 
strong, steel pipe for this important job. 
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Gather Round The Water Cooler. 
Most offices have a good, cold water 
fountain for employees. This one is 
made almost entirely from USS Steel. 
The top is USS Stainless Steel, so it 
always looks clean and inviting. The 
bottom kick plate is also made from 
Stainless to resist corrosive floor-clean- 
ing solutions. 
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All-Steel Fire Boat. Three rivers flow through Pittsburgh, Pa., so 
water-front fires can be a problem. The City recently bought this husky 
fire boat, and officials specified that it be built mainly from USS Cor-Ten 
steel plates. This high-strength low-alloy steel has proved its unusual re- 
sistance to corrosion in similar applications. In addition all exterior decks 
and ladders are surfaced with USS Multigrip Steel Floor Plates providing 
safe, sure footing for firemen who must move about quickly even when 
decks are wet. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It's a full-hour TV program presented every 
other Wednesday evening by United States Steel. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE . . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE .. . OIL WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. . . UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES . .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Information Pleas 


“I gust bought three shares of 
Amalgamated Margarine,” the let- 
ter might read, “Did I do right?” 
Or: “I can afford to put $25 a 
month into the market. What looks 
good?” Or even: “International 
Lawnmower is now 65s. What will 
it be a month from now?” 

Out of our burgeoning mailbag 
every morning 
come scores of 


Forses’ able analyst-columnists 
come in. In the twice-monthly 
writings of the Messrs. Biel, Good- 
man, Hooper and Lurie, Forses 
readers have every opportunity to 
sample stock market opinion. 

And while we have the greatest 
respect for and confidence in the 
analytical abilities of our by-lined 
columnists, their 
judgments are 





such queries. It 
does our. edi- 
torial heart good 
to see the in- 
terest so many 
Forses_ readers 
have in the 
stock market, 
and even more 
so, their con- 
fidence in ForBes 
itself. Unhappi- 





not necesssarily 
those of the 
magazine. 
Horse’s Mouth. 
Where, then, is 
the investor- 
reader in need 
of authoritative 
opinion to turn? 
We believe 
Forses, Inc’s 
wholly-owned 





ly, we must dis- 
appoint all such 
information seekers. 

Actually, we’d love to help out— 
but. And there are a number of 
excellent buts. For one thing, we 
do not consider that the editorial 
function of Forses is to recom- 
mend stocks, any more than you 
would expect to find the news 
columns of The New York Times 
spouting editorial opinions. 

Just the Facts. Forses gives the 
facts—timely, pertinent and sig- 
nificant corporate news carefully 
mustered and checked to provide 
a rounded background for invest- 
ment decisions. So armed, we be- 
lieve, our readers can take it from 
there, go on to make up their own 
minds on how best to use this in- 
formation. For Forses to dispense 
investment advice in either its edi- 
torial columns or its personal cor- 
respondence would be not only 
impertinent, but improper. 

This does not mean that we have 
no opinions. Indeed it is hard in 
our business to avoid being opin- 
ionated. Very frequently our views 
are buttressed by confidences en- 
trusted to us by the companies we 
write about. But such information 
is used only as background ma- 
terial to help us present a know- 
ing, accurate picture of a company’s 
fortunes. Under no circumstances 
can these confidences ever be be- 
trayed. 

We hold firmly that there is a 
proper place for news and still an- 
other for opinion. And that’s where 


but separately- 
staffed Investors 
Advisory Institute fulfills that 
function admirably. Completely 
separate and apart from Forses 
Magazine, IAI’s very province is 
opinion. Its weekly bulletins to 
subscribers advise on everything 
from individual stocks to complete 
investment programs. 

For the investor who wants in- 
dividual supervision for his entire 
investment portfolio there is IAI’s 
subsidiary, Personal Investment 
Management. The Personal In- 
vestment Management staff care- 
fully studies each client’s needs 
and resources in order to guide him 
toward a sound over-all personal 
investment program. This service, 
of course, is tailored to the needs 
of the larger investor. It is very 
comprehensive, carried out by a 
highly trained staff which keeps in 
constant touch with the clients. We 
will be more than happy to send 
interested readers without obliga- 
tion a booklet describing the PIM. 

Thus we believe that somewhere 
in the Forses family of investor 
services the perplexed letter writer 
can properly find the answers to 
his most pressing questions. But 
so long as the query seeks facts 
and not opinion, and so long as it 
does not violate professional ethics, 
we of Forses Magazine will be glad 
to try to find the answer. The 
Chinese hotelkeeper in the spy 
melodrama Across The Pacific pos- 
sibly put it best: “People tell me 
things. If I tell you, they no tell me.” 














“What's in it 
for Merrill Lynch?" 


Every day now we get letters from 
hundreds of people who ask us ques- 
tions about stocks, bonds, and invest- 
ing ... who accept our offer to answer 
all those we can without charge or 
obligation of any kind. 

Why do we do it? What’s in it for 
Merrill Lynch? 

Well, simply this: We believe that 
all a broker really sells is service — 
and that any sample of ours will speak 
for itself. 

Sometimes, of course, we find that 
we don’t stand a chance. 

Recently, for instance, a young man 
wrote—and asked that we prepare an 
investment program for several thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Naturally, we were glad to — sent 
him the best program we could work 
out for his circumstances. 

Then a few weeks passed, he wrote 
again, and asked for our suggestions 
on investing some more money. 

He thought the original program 
we had prepared was so good that he 
had executed it “verbatim”. 

The only reason we didn’t get the 
business, he said, was that his father 
was head of another brokerage firm 





—and the young man felt he should | 


keep the business in the family. 

Disappointing? Of course. But we’re 
not too dismayed because we don’t 
judge any inquiry on what’s in it for 
Merrill Lynch. 

So if you’d like to know what we 

think about any one stock, or your 

complete portfolio . 

If you’d like us to prepare a sen- 

sible investment program for any 

particular sum or objective .. . 

just ask. 

There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether you’re a customer or not. 
Simply address your letter to— 


Frank V. Descan, Department SD-74 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 














CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


Fo NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


ae CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DEMGNED BY PICKS. N ¥ 





Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of January. 
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THE TOP TEN CITIES -_, Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES 
Months Listed: Over Last Year: 
GREATEST GAINS | GREATEST LOSSES qiamnal Gace tan aa | 
| Mobile (3) +13% | Omaha (7) —6% Fes. MAR. APR. 
ccna (2) ° | Jackson, Wiss. —5 New England 41%| +4% | +2% 
on e Columbus, Ohio —S | Middle Atlantic} +1 | +6 | +4 
7 rol rae ; | Sioux Falls 4 Midwest 2 +4 +6 
i a. ; Chattenoage —3 South 43 44 42 
sa : —-» - North Central +0 | 42 0 
Louisville (2) <a South Central +2 | +5 0 
Phoenix (5) 7 Cincinnati —3 : 
; Mountain +5 | +7 +7 
| Amarillo, Tex. 7 | Philadelphia —3 Pacifi 4 5 3 
New York 7 | Memphis —3 sa i ” * 
Date in parentheses indicates city has been con- 
— ~d in this column since Map for indicated CATISTE, HABER +! ” - 
month. 








NEXT ISSUE: 


WEBB & KNAPP. The combination of irrepressible William Zeckendorf and 
famed, old Webb & Knapp was launched in a lather of promotion. Why has the 
resulting real-estate operation failed to live up to its advance publicity? 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me Forses for the period checked: 


F1019 





0 1 Year $6 0 2 Years $9 
(0 Enclosed is remittance of $... [ 1 will pay when billed. 
DN. /Gusls dads + ue kb ee ad Weneedcss s\Lide aces end eceueers 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
I gs xvid etka Maes Fe are aaa bbb aes casks ee have heees 
comeatnedee nn -  SPPPPr Spank baawian eee eap i ee eee 


Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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The engine that introduced the modern era of air travel ~ 
the Curtiss-Wright Cyclone 9 — is now bringing it to your 
city doorstep. New helicopter airlines are speeding 
connections between airport and city, solving the most 
frustrating problem of travel by air. 


Big helicopters like the Sikorsky S-58 — powered by a 
specially engineered version of the Cyclone 9 — today 
run on regular schedules city-to-city and airport-to-airport. 
Carrying as many as a dozen passengers and their baggage 
at high speeds, helicopters can land on postage-stamp 
heliports or an office roof. 


For the military services, the Cyclone 9 has increased 
the altitude-performance, range and lift capacity of the 
The 1525-horsepower Cyclone 9 — helicopter — providing for greater ground force striking 
world’s best-proven engine —has the power, more effective rescue and supply. 
performance-dependability essential 
to single-engine helicopter operation. 





Cyclone 9s by 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


ets Sie ory Eros GURTISS-WRIGHT @ 


CORPORATION © WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Watcat Agrzonautica. Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Parormien Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Prastics Division, Queh Pa. * Ex Division, Carlstede, N. J. 
Merats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. % © Seeciarties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Utica-Beno Conronation, Utica, Mich. * Exrort Division, New York, N. © 
Catpwet. Wascut Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Axnorpnysics Devetorment Conronation, Santa Barbara, Calif. * Reseancu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanne, Pa. 
Inpustatat. anp Scentiric Paopucrs Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Cuntiss-Waicur Evnora, N. ¥., Amsterdam, The Netherlands * Tunsomoton Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manquetrs Msrat Paoovucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio * Cuntiss-Waicut or Canapa Lro., Montreal, Canada * Pnorutsion Reszancn Conronation, Sante Monica, Calif. 
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PROGRESS REPORT OF 


1956 


our 49th YEAR 











SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED RESULTS 


Net Sales 

Income before taxes 
Net Income 

Net Income per share* 


Dividends Declared 
per share* 


Working Capital 





1956 
$24,472,068 
2,329,267 
1,204,267 
1.05 


AT"/2 
7,014,029 





1955 
$21,003,924 
1,507,109 
727,109 
81 


40 
5,807,057 





1954 
$20,128,029 
1,136,698 
636,698 
J 


30 
5,326,614 


1953 
$19,343,064 
1,072,251 
587,251 
65 


.30 





4,718,926 





1952 
$17,867,687 
919,730 
559,730 
62 


.30 
5,092,777 


Merged companies (Musterole and E. W. Rose Companies) are included for 
the year 1956 oniy. Other companies acquired during 1956 are included 
from respective dates of acquisition. 


Five companies acquired during 1956 
contributed $2,505,625 of the $3,468,- 
144 increase in sales over 1955. Net 
earnings per share, computed on the 
number of shares outstanding at each 
year end, increased 30% in 1956. 


Cash dividends have been paid without 
interruption for over 26 years. The div- 
idend rate has been increased in each 
of the past two years. 


*Adjusted for 2-for-! Stock Split April 1956. 


Profit margins have more than doubled 
since 1951. 


Plant and 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Write for Complete Annual Report Listed on New York Stock Exchange 





NEW YORK @ MEMPHIS @ SAN FRANCISCO 
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READERS SAY 


Rail Fare 


Sm: Your excellent article “Robbing 
Peter” (Forses, March 1) received care- 
ful and favorable attention from Denver 
& Rio Grande Western executives. Our 
people, acutely aware of the amortiza- 
tion credits situation, are in general 
agreement with your analysis. 
Estimated amortization per share, how- 
ever, is incorrectly stated insofar as Rio 
Grande is concerned. Tax savings due 
to accelerated amortization in 1956 
amounted to $1,655,600. This was 76c per 
share on the 2,171,330 shares outstanding 
as of December 31, 1956, rather than 
$1.46 as your table showed. This, of 
course, would raise net per share from 
$4.15 to $4.85. —Cariton T. Sits 
Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Denver, Col. Railroad Co. 


Sm: A correction? ... in the case of 
Reading, you list $446 as amortization 
credit, leaving actual earnings of but 
$2.19. 

However, Reading’s annual report lists 
amortization credit for 1956 at $2.32. This 
figure deducted from the $6.65 reported 
earnings for the year apparently puts the 
actual earnings at $4.33 a share. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. —Epcar H. RyNIKER 


Forses followed the conservative ac- 
counting practice used by such corpora- 
tions as U.S. Steel and Union Carbide, 
who deduct the entire amortization 
charge before figuring profits. An al- 
ternative method reduces the profit bite 


by charging off only 52% of the extra | 
amortization, which it sets up as a taz | 
reserve. The railroads do neither: they | 


add the entire amount as profit, and so 
build up a tax liability for the future. 


Average Reactions 


Sm: We were vastly pleased by the 


analysis of stock price averages in your | 
March 15 issue (“Electronic Yardstick”), | 
with emphasis on the new “Standard 

500.” Many people told us it was the best | 


exposition of stock price indexes they 


had seen, so it must have been widely | 
read. —Lewis L. ScHELLBACH, | 
Vice President, | 

Standard & Poor’s Corp. | 


New York, N.Y. 


Sm: Your story on the Standard & | 


Poor “500” Average, the new service for 
measuring the action of the stock mar- 
ket, pointed up a little-known condition. 
Namely, that the Dow Jones averages 
often seem to bear little relationship to 
the action that takes place among the 
broad mass of stocks during a given day. 
This should be given wider publicity. 

Flushing, N. Y. —Tuomas S. Hocan 


Sir . . . here is where the Forses or- 
ganization should step in and make 
suggestions. I would vote for the S&P 
“500.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. —G. MUELLER 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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Now Ready—E. F. Hutton’s Annual 
“‘Investor’s Aid’’ to Market Profits 


F. Hutton & Co.’s most comprehensive and important study 
¢ of the year, prepared for the guidance of customers. 32 
pages of information that include such profit opportunities as: 


e 24 selected stocks with capital gains potentials « 23 attrac- 
tive “growth” shares e 22 quality stocks for conservative 
income ¢ 18 low-priced issues currently yielding up to 7% « 
17 low-priced speculative issues ¢ 22 we consider candidates 
for stock splits ¢ 26 selected issues selling well below 1956-57 
highs ¢ 15 to 21 local favorites in each of these areas: Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico; Western Texas; San Fran- 
cisco and Northern California; Dallas and Southwest; Chi- 
cago; Kansas City; Atlanta and Southeast Seaboard; New 
Orleans ¢ 25 institutional favorites « 18 we consider candi- 
dates for dividend increases e Selected bonds for income, 
appreciation, or tax exempt features e Selected preferreds 
for income or appreciation « $100,000 sample balanced port- 
folio « Two $50,000 sample portfolios: one for long term 
growth; one for income and appreciation ¢ Two $10,000 port- 
folios: one “Business Man’s Risk”; one “Defensive.” 


The “Investor’s Aid” also tells about E. F. Hutton & Com- 
pany’s research facilities, order service, portfolio planning, 
margin accommodation, brokerage commissions, periodic re- 
ports, financial position, etc. Being sent to our customers this 
week, copies will also be sent to other investors, without charge, 
while supply lasts, as an introduction to our services. Write 
the Manager, Investors’ Service Dept. 


E.F. HUTTON & COMPANY 
34 Offices Throughout the Nation 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Sixty-One Broadway, New York 6, New York 
Los Angeles © San Francisco © Chicago 
Dallas * Kansas City © Atlanta ¢ New Orleans 
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Weepers? 
Not when you carry 
First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks 


No, little girl! Your Daddy always 
carries safe First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks—and they’re 
promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 
Famous for over 50 years! Backed by 
America’s greatest world-wide bank, 
they’re spendable everywhere! Cost 
only $1 per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank. 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


» y 
t New 





That guy Olsen sure gets around... 











Of course Olsen gets around. His 57 Ford makes traveling 
a cinch. He eases through city traffic and laughs at long high- 
way stretches. He arrives fresh and alert for client meetings 
all over his territory. He’s proud of Ford’s big-car size and 
prestige. He rides protected in a stronger, more solid, all-new 
body and frame in his New Kind of FORD. He likes the silent, 
comfortable ride. In fact, Olsen just plain enjoys driving 
his 57 Ford. 


Olsen’s company is mighty pleased with that ’57 Ford, too. 
They like Ford’s low initial cost . . . are delighted with its 
low cost of operation and maintenance . . . and Ford’s tradi- 
tionally high trade-in will provide another savings for them. 
Why not see your Ford Dealer about new ’57 Fords for your 
fleet? Make sure your “Olsens” get around! 


FORD FLEETS ARE LOW-COST FLEETS! 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


IS THE DISEASE CHRONIC? 


Few Americans poring through their 
monthly bills need to be told what the 
chart at the top of this page shows: namely, 
that the cost of living, after a three-year 
breathing spell, has been climbing sharply 
for the past year or more. 

Scratch any of the economic problems 
agitating our economists and businessmen 
today. Behind them you will find this very 
problem of rising prices. It accounts for 1950 "SI 
the fact that profits are not keeping pace with sales. It 
provides labor with an added argument for higher wages. 
It accounts, in no small measure, for the outcry against 
the President’s budget. 

The current inflation, fortunately, is much more gradual 
than those of 1945-47 or 1950. Since February 1956 the 
cost-of-living has risen 3.6% as compared to a 10% rise 
in 1950-51. But the earlier rises were easily understand- 
able. In the first instance, because wartime curbs had 
just come off; in the second, because of the sudden impact 
of the Korean war on a booming economy. 

No one can avoid being aware of the situation. Do 
we all realize, though, just how dangerous it is? A set 
of charts just put out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
should help convince the doubters. They show that 
inflation has been felt right through the economy. 

Consider the facts. There are four major kinds of prices 
that make up the cost of living: services, food, non- 
durable goods and durable 


THE COST 
OF LIVING | 


a 


the prices of services have gone up faster 
than any of the others. Since 1949 the cost 
of living has risen roughly 18% but the 
cost of service has gone up more than 25%. 

What is more, the cost of services has 





1947-49=100 
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been in a steady uptrend, uninterrupted 
even during the years when over-all prices 
were steady. In part this is natural. 
Higher costs in services, unlike those in 
manufacturing, cannot be offset by auto- 
mation. Still, the trend is disturbing. It means that the ap- 
parent stability of prices through 1955 was a mixed affair. 

Prices of such things as autos, refrigerators and TV 
sets dropped sharply at the retail level as competition got 
sharper at that point. But these price decreases were off- 
set by rises in other lines. In short, inflation was creeping 
along even while the apparent stability of the cost of 
living lulled us into a feeling of security. 

The meaning is distressingly clear. Inflation seems to 
have become chronic. Now it is showing signs of becom- 
ing virulent. What can we do? It is neither fair nor 
reasonable to ask any one group to make all the sacrifices. 
Businessmen and investors alone cannot be expected to 
reduce the return on their investment. Labor cannot be 
asked to cut its standard of living. But a concerted effort 
by all of us can check the disease. Business must do its 
share by cutting costs wherever it can and keeping at a 
top pitch of efficiency. Labor must be realistic about 














geods. The second illustra- 
tion on this page shows the 
claim each has on the USS. 
consumer dollar. 

Of the four, as The New 
York Times pointed out 
early this month, “services” 
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is now the most important. 
This is a catch-all group 
including everything from 
haircuts and shoeshines to 
straightening dented fend- 
ers; from bus tokens and 
electric bills to mortgage in- 
terest and medical bills. The 
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matching pay raises to im- 
provement in the quantity 
and quality of what it pro- 
duces. Government must 
sacrifice pet projects to cut 
the over-all demand for 
goods and services. In- 
dividual pressure groups 
whether in real estate, min- 
ing or manufacturing, must 








Bureau’s statistics show that 


stop demanding special 
privileges which add to the 
inflationary pressures. We 
must all put up with tight 
money and other, some- 
times unpleasant antidotes 











to inflation. 
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A SENSELESS BARRIER 


For all the alarms in Indonesia and Suez, Chile and 
Hungary, there are real signs that the world is making 
economic progress. Not the least of these is the fact that 


U.S. investors are becoming increasingly 





willing to put their hard-earned dollars to LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


work in such famed foreign companies as 
Royal Dutch and Phillips, Unilever, Bowater 
and Montecatini. This is a step in the right 
direction—in the direction of U.S. dollars 
flowing abroad through free enterprise chan- 
nels to help create a more prosperous world. 

That is what makes it the more unfortu- 
nate when petty, unnecessary barriers are 
put in the way of this free flow of capital. 
One such barrier was brought forcibly to 
the attention of U.S. investors when Brit- 
ain’s Bowater Paper Corp., Ltd. recently 
gave stockholders the right to subscribe to 
a $42-million issue of convertible deben- 
tures. Bowater wanted the money to ex- 
pand its U.S. operations. The debentures themselves 
were quite attractive. They pay 53%4% interest and are 
convertible into Bowater common at a price just above 
the recent market. They looked so good to investors that 
the issue reportedly was oversubscribed 15 times. 

But Bowater’s several thousand U.S. stockholders 
found the door slammed in their faces. They could not 
subscribe. For them the rights were worthless. Needless 
to say, Sir Eric Bowater, a man with many friends and 
interests on this side of the Atlantic was not discriminat- 
ing deliberately against his American co-owners. The 
trouble was that the debentures could not be offered in 
this country because Bowater did not register the offering 
with the SEC. 

This, unfortunately, is an old story. Again and again 
U.S. investors have been deprived of valuable rights 
because the foreign companies in which they had in- 
vested could not, or did not, qualify security offerings 
for sales in the U.S. It happened last fall in the case of 
Britain’s Imperial Chemical Industries, which counts 
many U.S. names on its 
stockholder roster. It has 
happened several times to 
the numerous U.S. stock- 
holders of the giant Dutch 
electronics firm, Phillips 
Lamp. 

Is this sort of thing really 
necessary? Can no way be 
found to cut U.S. investors in 
on the same privileges grant- 
ed other stockholders? Forses 
checked with Bowater’s U.S. 
banking advisors, Morgan, 
Stanley & Co. Bowater, as it 
turned out had not acted 
arbitrarily. “We gave the matter deliberate considera- 
tion,” a Morgan, Stanley partner told us. But the whole 
matter is a complicated mess of regulations—the SEC, 
British company law and London stock exchange rules. 
We discovered that registration with the SEC might have 


SIR ERIC BOWATER 





a familiar story 
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Americans were left out 





meant a six-month delay—and the market might have 
changed completely by then.” 

It is hard to argue with this reasoning. Yet, one won- 
ders, cannot a way be found out of this impasse? Voices 
on both sides of the Atlantic have been raised against 
the practice. The influential London Econ- 
omist has called it “a matter of regret.” It 
is indeed. It seems to us that with a little 
imagination on all sides some way could be 
found so that U.S. investors could enjoy the 
full fruit of investing in foreign securities. 
Everybody concerned, the SEC, the Stock 
Exchange and internationally-minded busi- 
nessmen like Sir Eric Bowater should put 
their heads together and come up with an 


answer. 


BUSINESS MORALITY, KREMLIN 
STYLE 


One of the favorite charges the Commu- 
nists like to level against free enterprise 
concerns the alleged rapaciousness our businessmen are 
supposed to display in their pursuit of the almighty dollar. 

That reminds us of what the Bible says about casting the 
beam from one’s own eye before looking for the mote in 
a neighbor’s. Word came last month from the little Bud- 
dhist republic of Burma in Southeast Asia that spoke 
more about communist morality than whole chapters of 
Karl Marx. The Burmans a few years back jumped at the 
chance to barter some of their surplus rice to communist 
countries in return for machinery and other capital gcods. 

The Burmans got something of a shock. The Commu- 
nists duly sent ships and collected the rice. That turned 
out to be the only thing they did do promptly. The goods 
they finally sent to Burma, according to reliable eyewit- 
nesses, turned out to be shoddy and priced way above 
comparable Western goods. 

Burma is far from being alone in learning about the 
Kremlin’s business tactics. Col. Nasser of Egypt, too, has 
had some unpleasant experiences. The Egyptians were 
delighted to barter some of their surplus cotton crop to 
Czechoslovakia in return for 
arms. They figured they had 
traded something that was 
hard to sell for equipment 
they wanted badly. 

Or so they thought. But 
Czechoslovakia turned around 
and sold the Egyptian cotton 
to West Germany—at a cut 
price. The Germans in return 
simply reduced their direct 
purchases of Egyptian cotton 
by that amount. In the end the 
Egyptians found they had, in 
effect, paid hard cash and high 
prices for the Red “bargain.” 

In time, the “neutralist” nations will understand the 
Kremlin’s lack of business morality. Until that day comes, 
more small nations are likely to learn expensive lessons 
at the hands of the Communist bloc in the economic as 
well as in the political sphere. 
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undependable customer 
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fnother Sylvania Kngineering 





{lchievement 


Sylvania’s new stacked tube makes extensive use of 


ceramic parts with very high heat resistance. 


They brave the heat in china caps 


Tiny electronic tubes are the heart 
of jet planes and guided missiles. As 
aircraft of increasingly higher per- 
formance are developed, these vital 
tubes are subjected to ever-increasing 
heat, shock and vibration. 

To meet the mounting severity of 
high-altitude, supersonic flight condi- 
tions, Sylvania engineers developed a 
new stacked tube. By stacking alter- 
nately the various metal parts and 
ceramic spacers, these components 
can be locked securely together. 

Result: a tube assembly with even 
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greater stability of performance under 
extreme conditions of vibration and 
shock. A rugged ceramic cap covers 
the assembly to keep it functioning 
effectively at temperatures hot enough 
to liquefy aluminum. 

This technical leadership, attained 
by Sylvania’s more than 2000 scien- 
tists and engineers, is reflected in all 
of the Company’s products—from elec- 
tronic computers to picture tubes, 
from TV sets to photoflash bulbs. 
Wherever you see the Sylvania name, 
it means leadership in quality. 


SYLVANIA 
y 


LIGHTING + TELEVISION-RADIO + ELECTRONICS 
PHOTOGRAPHY + ATOMIC ENERGY - CHEMO-METALLURGY 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; Sylvania Electric 
(Canada) Ltd., Shell Tower Bldg., Mont- 
real, P.Q.; Sylvania International Corp., 
22 Bahnhofstrasse, Coire, Switzerland. 





thanks to XEROGRAPHY... 





6O copies of a 50-page report in only 3 hours... 


each copy as sharp as the original 


Sally Jo is a happy girl today. She’s 
getting compliments from everyone. 
That new hair-do does something for 
her. So does that snappy outfit... 
And xerography makes her look good, 
too. 
What’s xerography? 

That would have been a fair ques- 
tion a few years ago when The Haloid 
Company first unveiled it. But today 
xerography is widely known—in busi- 


¢ Xerography copies anything written, 

printed, typed, or drawn ¢ Same, en- 

larged, or reduced size ¢ Copies onto 
all kinds of masters— 
paper, metal, spirit, trans- 
lucent—for duplicating ¢ 
Copies line and halftone 
subjects. 


ness, industry, and government—as 
the world’s most versatile and eco- 
nomical copying process. 

If you've installed it at your plant, 
you know that paperwork duplicating 
of all kinds is no longer a problem. 

That’s why Sally Jo looked good 
today. The vice-president asked her 
if she could get him 60 copies of a 
50-page report in less than three 
hours. 

Impossible? Not with versatile 
xerography. She quickly had the nec- 
essary 50 offset paper masters pre- 
pared on XeroX® copying equip- 
ment, then had multiple copies run 
off on an offset duplicator. 

“Splendid!” exulted the  v.p. 
“These copies look as crisp and fresh 


as yourself. They’re terrific, Sally Jo 
... . thanks to xerography. When I 
go into a meeting or send out a re- 
port, I want everyone else to have 
just as good a copy as my own. That’s 
what these are . . . each as sharp as 
the original.” 

It will pay you to investigate the 
advantages of xerography. The 
Haloid Company, 57-130X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch of- 
fices in principal U. S. cities and 
Toronto. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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THE REBIRTH OF BLAW-KNOX 


“Diversification” has become a cussword at the famed 


old steel mill equipper, once known as “the 


part- 


ment store of heavy industry.” For it has taken five 


hard years to recover from a drastic overdose of it. 


“Lone before the idea became a pop- 
ular symbol of management wis- 
dom,” says W. Cordes (“Cord”) 
Snyder Jr. wryly, “Blaw-Knox* was 
already so diversified as to defy easy 
understanding.” That was just the 
problem when Snyder took over as 
president in 1951. In theory, Blaw- 
Knox should have ranked as one of 
U.S. industry’s most prosperous and 
stable organizations. From the time 
it was formed by merger of two steel 
fabricators in 1917, it had constantly 
absorbed other businesses. So much 
so that Blaw-Knox became widely 
known as “the department store of 
heavy industry.” 

Fast & Loose. The hitch was that 
Blaw-Knox remained one of U.S. in- 
dustry’s greatest disappointments— 
all promise and little payoff. In the 
three years before Snyder arrived, 
Blaw-Knox’s_ profit margins had 
steadily contracted. From 10.4c on 
the sales dollar before taxes in 1948, 
it fell to 7.4c in 1951. Even these slim 
earnings came mostly from a huge 
quantity of defense business, never a 
very reliable or profitable kind to 
have. Worse yet, in Blaw-Knox’s 
case they left nothing to build on. 

It was clear that Blaw-Knox was 
in trouble. It may not be true that, 
as persistent rumor at the time had 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): myo 
437%; low, 35. Dividend (1956) : cg To 
stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.20. Earnings 
per share (1956): $4.16. Total assets: $104.6 
million. Ticker symbol: BK 


DREDGING BUCKET: 
for an old line... 
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it, banks would extend the credit 
Blaw-Knox needed to meet its cur- 
rent obligations only with the great- 
est reluctance. Management always 
denied that story. But it is clear 
that Blaw-Knox was in_ serious 
straits. 

The source of Blaw-Knox’s diffi- 
culties was no mystery to the newly- 
arrived Snyder, a recruit from Kop- 
pers Co. He was an old Blaw-Knox 
hand who had been there before. 
Starting in 1927 as a foundry helper 
at Lewis Foundry & Machine, he had 
stayed on, when the company was 
acquired by Blaw-Knox in 1929, for 
16 years, eight of them as a vice 
president. His long-pondered diag- 
nosis: that company policy had 
played entirely too fast and loose 
with expansion. 

“In the old days,” says Snyder 
now, “Blaw-Knox was for all practi- 
cal purposes a holding company. 
Each division was almost completely 
autonomous, and we might as well 
have had nine separate companies for 
all the difference it made. Things 
were so bad that our purchasing 
agents actually used to compete with 
each other for materials. At the top, 
things were no better. They did not 
have any cash flow sheets. Nobody 
knew where the money was coming 
from or where it had gone. There was 
no coordination of operations, no over- 
all planning, no purpose or direction 
anywhere.” 

Ends & Means. Snyder set about 
formulating corporate ends and or- 
ganizing corporate means. Funda- 
mentally, he reasoned, Blaw-Knox’s 
375-odd products fell into four co- 
herent groups, each serving a major 
market. Major customer groups: 

® Metallurgical industries, to which 
Blaw-Knox supplies rolling mills, 
iron and steel rolls, and castings. This 
alone now accounts for nearly half of 
Blaw-Knox’s business. 

e Construction industries, to which 
Blaw-Knox supplies paving equip- 
ment, construction forms, and such 
items as clamshell buckets. Now 
roughly 7% of Blaw-Knox’s gross, 
Snyder expects it to grow to perhaps 
12% within the next 6 or 7 years. 

@ Food, pharmaceutical and chem- 
ical processing industries, good cus- 
tomers for Blaw-Knox’s evaporators, 
pressure vessels and chemical plant 
engineering and construction serv- 
ices. 


® Public service industries, which 
take such items as power piping, 
sprinkler systems, gas cleaners, and 
television transmitter towers. 

The underlying logical pattern, 
Snyder believed, should be reflected 
in Blaw-Knox’s own organizational 
sinews, and with good results. Ideally 
there were two big ends to be served. 
If Blaw-Knox’s sales could be so 
oriented to growth industries, the 
swings in the cyclical equipment 
business could be minimized. But it 
would also pay important additional 
dividends. For, once Blaw-Knox’s 
operations were geared to efficient 
production, profits could be improved 
without building sales. 

A Stiff Dose. This corporate pre- 
scription, however, was more easily 
formulated than administered. For 
it meant rooting out two of Blaw- 
Knox’s most treasured traditions, 
divisional autonomy and custom de- 
sign. To Blaw-Knox veterans it was 
an almost unbearably stiff dose to 
take. 

But Snyder went ahead anyway. 
As the first step in establishing strong 
central control, he merged Blaw- 
Knox’s four corporations into a single 
unit with 11 divisions. Then he set 
about installing centralized cost con- 
trols, budgets, sales forecasts and 
marketing surveys. Blaw-Knox peo- 
ple had never seen the like before. 
Snyder now ruefully acknowledges 
that his operating heads, who were 
used to running their own show, 
greeted his reforms with conspicuous 
lack of enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile Snyder was taking an 
especially sharp look at Blaw-Knox’s 
tradition of custom-tailoring equip- 
ment. He was appalled by what he 
saw. The basic clamshell bucket, 
used in construction, was being freely 
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BLAW-KNOX FOUR-STAND TANDEM ROLLING MILL: 


for $20 million cash, a front-rank position 


elaborated on to suit the customer’s 
whim, to Blaw-Knox’s loss. Snyder 
promptly put an end to that by more 
or less standardizing the design. 

Blaw-Knox’s processing equipment 
posed a similar if somewhat subtler 
problem. In Blaw-Knox’s catalogue, 
for instance, were the standard 45 and 
50 gallon autoclaves. But if a cus- 
tomer wanted a 47 gallon model, 
Blaw-Knox would readily build one, 
even at a loss, just to keep the busi- 
ness. Sometimes, Snyder discovered, 
Blaw-Knox was even trying to com- 
pete with low-cost garage welding 
shops. Better, he decided, to lose the 
business than to keep it at a loss. It 
was not long before Blaw-Knox was 
offering its customers only equip- 
ment designed for production at 
a profit, take it or leave it. Some 
Blaw-Knox customers decided to 
leave, but the losses stopped. 

Time & Place. Snyder also went to 
work to make geographical sense of 
Blaw-Knox’s sprawling production 
network. Originally Blaw-Knox had 
made similar process equipment at 
no less than three locations: Buffalo 
(N.Y.), Blawnox (Pa.) and Mora 
(Minn.). By concentrating these op- 
erations, he believed operating effi- 
ciency and profits could be much 
improved. To the main plant at 
Mora, he shifted the Buffalo dairy 
equipment business, consolidated his 
remaining processing operations in 
the vacated space. This helped, but 
the division still lacked the profit- 
ability Snyder demanded. “Eventu- 
ally,” he says, “we still have some 
production and marketing problems 
to be solved. But we should be able 
to improve our profits this year by 
clamping down on costs and being 
even more selective about the busi- 
ness we go after.” 
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The High Road. If Blaw-Knox’s ex- 
cursion into process equipment 
seems haphazard in retrospect, Sny- 
der’s diversification into roadbuilding 
equipment looks like remarkable 
prescience. When it became obvious 
that some form of federal highway 
program was inevitable, he made up 
his mind that Blaw-Knox would get 
its full share of the business. So in 
1954 he bought the All-Purpose 
Spreader Co. to round out his line, 
now boasts the industry’s only com- 
plete line of road-paving machinery. 

But more had to be done, he de- 
cided, to smooth the way. Blaw- 
Knox’s highway equipment plants at 
Blawnox (Pa.), Nunda (N.Y.) and 
Elyria (Ohio) were old and high- 
cost operations, designed for job-shop 
not assembly-line production. They 
also involved big freight bills which 
put Blaw-Knox at a distinct disad- 
vantage in the Middle West, the 
major market. So Snyder began con- 
solidating his roadbuilding operations 
in a new $3.5 million plant at Mat- 
toon (Ill.), sold the high-cost Nunda 
plant, converted Elyria to research, 
and expanded his crowded construc- 
tion equipment division (batching 
plants, construction forms, and so on) 
into the vacated space at Blawnox. 

To date, the $32.4 billion federal 
highway program enacted last year 
has not yet got off the ground. But 
as the world’s largest maker of pav- 
ing equipment, Blaw-Knox can count 
on copping a lion’s share of the busi- 
ness. “Each $1 billion increase in 
highway construction,” Snyder cal- 
culates, “will create an additional $19 
million market for the sort of equip- 
ment we make. Of this we should 
be able to capture some $6 to $8 
million.” 

Last year, Snyder’s highway equip- 


ment sales probably ran around $6 
million, well below expectations. This 
year Snyder is shooting at $14 mil- 
lion sales and is confident of getting 
it. After that he expects this busi- 
ness to expand at the rate of $2 to $3 
million a year until 1964. 

Delayed Action. Thus Snyder la- 
bored mightily for four years to 
shake up Blaw-Knox from executive 
suite to plant washroom. But until 
1954 there were no visible results. 
Thanks to a high volume of defense 
business and the end of the excess 
profits tax, profits remained stable. 
But in 1955, Snyder warned his stock- 
holders to prepare for the worst. De- 
fense business, which had once pro- 
vided nearly half of Blaw-Knox’s 
sales and profits, had dwindled to a 
bare 20%. Meanwhile, the cost of 
reshuffling Blaw-Knox’s plants be- 
gan taking a big bite out of profits. 
“But I think,” he said cheerfully, 
“that we will begin to show some fine 
results in 1956. If we don’t, I'll get 
fired.” Just as he predicted, though 
1955 sales were up 8% (to $109.2 
million), Blaw-Knox’s net profit 
dropped more than 40% to $2.4 mil- 
lion, its postwar nadir. 

Back Tracking. Near the end of that 
dour year Snyder was presented with 
a chance he could not resist. He 
jumped at the opportunity to buy 
Continental Foundry & Machine, a 
big rival steel mill equipper, and so 
round out his line. It was probably 
the most important acquisition Blaw- 
Knox has made since it set up its 
engineering and construction division 
after the war. 

All through the Thirties, Blaw- 
Knox had looked to the steelmakers 
for roughly 50% of its sales. But that 
business was cyclical, and after the 
war Blaw-Knox’s bosses had been 
eager to lessen their dependence 
upon it by expanding in other direc- 
tions. By 1951, Blaw-Knox’s Found- 
ry & Mill Division contributed only 
36% of its total sales; by 1955, the 
percentage had dropped to 25%. 

By then, however, the steel indus- 
try had again begun to look like a 
growth industry. So when Continental 
came on the market, Snyder leaped to 
buy it. Result: in 1956 the Foundry 
& Mill Division again accounted for 
50% of Blaw-Knox’s sales. 

Thus Blaw-Knox emerged as one 
of the industry’s three leading sup- 
pliers, ranking probably just ahead 
of Mesta Machine, and just behind 
United Engineering & Foundry. Even 
in the Thirties, Blaw-Knox had never 
boasted anything like a leadership 
position in the mill equipment indus- 
try. Its plants were concentrated in 
the Pittsburgh area, a location which 
put Blaw-Knox at a distinct disad- 
vantage in the fast-growing mid- 
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western market. Moreover, it had 
lacked the facilities to make a full 
range of rolling mill equipment, par- 
ticularly the larger sizes. “I remem- 
ber we built a big mill for Kaiser 
during the war,” Snyder recalls, “but 
the castings were too big for our 
shops, so we had to subcontract it.” 

Hand in Glove. What Blaw-Knox 
lacked, however, Continental abun- 
dantly provided: facilities for han- 
dling the larger-sized rolls, which 
Blaw-Knox could not make, a plant 
at East Chicago in the heart of one 
of the steel industry’s fastest grow- 
ing districts. Thus, last year, Snyder 
figures, Blaw-Knox walked away 
with a third of the business available 
to the three big producers, and that, 
he says, is now Blaw-Knox’s abso- 
lute minimum share of the market. 
From here on in, he expects Blaw- 
Knox’s portion gradually to expand. 

Snyder can hardly have failed to 
feel a bit of personal irony in the 
Continental purchase. For in 1945, 
when Continental’s Chairman J. T. 
Osler suffered a stroke, Snyder had 
been called in to take over as chief 
executive officer. Within a _ year, 
however, Osler had recovered, and he 
itched to get back into harness again. 
So Snyder found himself fired—‘“in 
spite of the fact that I had a five- 
year contract.” “But,” says Snyder, 
“whatever satisfaction I feel now 
comes from what we have been able 
to do with Continental since we ac- 


quired it.” 
Above & Beyond. So far, Snyder 
has largely contented himself with 


eliminating duplication in Blaw- 
Knox’s and Continental’s sales, fi- 
nance, production and engineering 
facilities, and with taking advantage 
of the division’s strategic location to 
schedule production most efficiently. 
“Now we can manufacture equipment 
at the plant nearest the customer.” 
Eventually further economies can al- 
most certainly be had through plant 
consolidations. 

The Continental purchase was, as 
Snyder freely admits, responsible for 
most of Blaw-Knox’s 1956 gains. 
Blaw-Knox sales were up 53%, or 
$58 million—slightly more than Con- 
tinental’s 1955 sales. But its net shot 
up 185.7%, or $4.5 million—a sizable 
margin over the $3 million profit 
Continental showed in 1955. Part of 
this gain undoubtedly owed to the 
integration of Continental and the 
shift from government to private mill 
business. But part is also the pay- 
off on Snyder’s continuing improve- 
ment program. 

Blaw-Knox’s renewed commitment 
to the steel industry’s cyclical career 
is not likely, Snyder believes, to pose 
much of a problem for some time to 
come. There is every reason to be- 
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lieve that for the next several years 
steel will continue to be one of the 
economy’s fastest growing segments. 
Snyder calls it “the most creative era 
of steel’s development and growth.” 
Currently the industry is spending 
$2.5 billion to add a planned 12-mil- 
lion ingot tons to its capacity by the 
end of 1958. Some industry experts, 
however, predict a total 30-million 
tons of new capacity over the next 
ten years. 

Though Blaw-Knox’s Foundry & 
Mill Division has been operating at 
full capacity for over a year now, 
Blaw-Knox’s high production rate is 
due less to the industry’s current ex- 
pansion program than it is to its con- 
tinuing replacement and improve- 
ment policy. “The emphasis so far,” 
says Snyder, “is on additional ingot 
tonnage. But eventually the indus- 
try is going to need new blooming 
and slabbing mill facilities, together 
with additional plate and structural 
mills to meet the increasing demand 
for finished products. Beyond that, 
within five years there should be 
capacity for these steel products in 
new regions.” 

As for his own Foundry & Mill Di- 
vision, Snyder is sure it will be 
operating full blast for at least an- 
other two years. By the time the 
industry’s equipment cycle turns 
downward again, he may well have 
found new worlds to conquer. 

Cash Flow. Snyder’s expansion pro- 
gram has made some significant alter- 
ations in Blaw-Knox’s balance sheet. 
For one thing, Blaw-Knox now car- 


Sales in Millions of Dollars Profits in Millions of Dollars 


BREAK- 
THROUGH 


Between 1952 and 1954 Blaw-Knox 
depended upon booming defense 
production to give its sales (black 
line) and profits (white line) 
momentum, but in 1956, thanks fo a 
five-year rehabilitation program, 
Blaw-Knox’civilian production took 
off under its own steam—to break 
all records. 











ries a $21-million debt load on a 
total capitalization of $69 million. 

While not an unbearable debt load 
in absolute terms, it is heavy in view 
of the reluctance of most capital goods 
makers to incur any debt at all. But 
Snyder is not concerned about it. “I 
don’t think our debt will ever be a 
problem,” he says. “We were very 
lucky. We got most of it at 3%% 
just before money began getting 
tight.” 

Last year, however, because of the 
$19.7 million in cash Snyder laid out 
for Continental, Blaw-Knox’s working 
capital position came under a con- 
siderable strain. To handle a record 
$167 million volume it had only a bare 
$12.6 million cash, or $1.5 million less 
than had been on hand to carry 1954’s 
$101-million sales. As Blaw-Knox’s 
inventories and receivables began to 
skyrocket, Snyder’s cash problems 
began to mount. “It has been a head- 
ache,” Snyder admits. “But we're in 
good shape now.” Before the year was 
out he had succeeded in reducing 
Blaw-Knox’s short term debt by $1 
million (to $6 million), managed to 
boost his cash position by $163,000. 

Fortunately Blaw-Knox has a few 
built-in safeguards against such 
burdens on its cash position. Cus- 
tomer advances and progress pay- 
ments on long lead-time contracts 
take much of the curse off sharply 
swollen inventories. Thus the $34.7 
million increase in Blaw-Knox’s in- 
ventories last year was balanced by 
a $27.4 million increase in progress 
payments. 

Snyder als» held a couple of other 
trump cards. For one thing, such im- 
portant customers as U. S. Steel al- 
ways pay their bills promptly. For 
another, once Blaw-Knox’s produc- 
tion machine gets rolling, billings on 
long lead-time contracts tend to bal- 
ance out the start of new orders. 
“You've got to remember,” comments 
Snyder, “that a third of our business 
is in products on which the lead time 
is short. This means we get our money 
back in a hurry.” 

Nevertheless, Snyder has been 
making the most of every device he 
can conceive to boost Blaw-Knox’s 
cash flow. Ever since 1954, for in- 
stance, Blaw-Knox has been using 
the sum-of-the-digits method of de- 
preciation, which increases deprecia- 
tion in the early years of the life of a 
facility, and so generates a greater 
amount of cash for corporate pur- 
poses. Then last year, with working 
capital tight, Snyder adopted the 
LIFO (last-in, first-out) method of 
handling inventories, a system under 
which materials are valued at re- 
placement rather than original cost. 
During a period of rising prices, the 
result is an inflated statement of oper- 
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ating expenses, and hence in effect an 
increased flow of cash. Net effect last 
year: an additional $1.1 million in 
available cash. 

Eventually, of course, if costs were 
to drop, Snyder will have to pay the 
tax collector if not the piper. But by 
that time he expects Blaw-Knox’s 
cash problems to have become far 
less urgent. Right now he insists that 
his cash problems are negligible, and 
he does not anticipate any difficulty 
in handling an even larger volume of 
sales this year. One reason: in 1957 
Snyder will not need to stockpile 
against a steel strike. 

The Big Payoff. The game, however, 
has clearly been worth the candle. 
In less than five years, Snyder virtu- 
ally has created a new company that 
is bigger and more profitable than 
the old one, and which has a palpable 
future. Where Blaw-Knox once de- 
pended on government contracts for 
the bulk of its sales and profits, today 
it is strictly a civilian outfit which is 
earning its own way. (Less than 10% 
of Blaw-Knox’s 1957 sales will be 
under government contract.) 

But there is an even more basic 
change worth remarking. To an ex- 
tent at least, in the old days Blaw- 
Knox was a jack of all trades, the 
master of none. Thanks to Snyder’s 
labors, Blaw-Knox now occupies a 
front-rank position in both steel and 
construction equipment. His strategy 
is to win a position of leadership in 
each type of equipment Blaw-Knox 
produces, and he is determined that 
haphazard diversification be a thing 
of the past. “We are always looking 
for companies that fit into our orbit,” 
he says. “But what we are after is 
companies that can help make the 
products we already have pay off.” 

Blaw-Knox’s 1956 performance was 
a substantial proof of this philosoph- 
ical pudding. With sales up 53% 
(to $167.0 million), Blaw-Knox’s net 
soared 185.7% (to $6.97 million). For 
the first time in three years, Blaw- 
Knox’s margins widened, expanding 
from 1955’s 5.4% (their post-war 
low) to 89% (the best peacetime 
showing since 1948). 

Profit & Loss. Even more encourag- 
ing, Blaw-Knox will almost certainly 
do even better in 1957. For even 
1956’s spectacular record was set de- 
spite losses in two divisions which 
account for better than a quarter of 
Blaw-Knox’s sales. “We guessed 
entirely wrong about getting that 
Mattoon plant into shape,” Snyder 
explains. “We thought it would be 
productive from the beginning, but it 
took us fourteen months to solve all 
our problems. By that time the spring 
buying season was over. All told— 
business we couldn’t handle and start- 
ing up costs—we lost about $1 million 
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before taxes last year at Mattoon. 
Fortunately, the federal highway pro- 
gram was slow in getting underway.” 

With Mattoon’s losses safely behind 
him, Snyder has spent the winter 
stockpiling machines and parts for the 
spring buying season. This year he 
hopes to double his paving equipment 
sales, and he counts on his margins 
improving later on when replacement 
parts begin to provide an increasingly 
larger part of his business. If Blaw- 
Knox’s highway equipment losses 
caught Snyder somewhat short, he 
was prepared for those in his engi- 
neering and construction division. 

In most years out of the past ten, 
it has racked up a respectable 10% 
profit before taxes. But to plug the 
gap left by a drop in defense business, 
Snyder had booked a fairly substan- 
tial volume of low-profit business in 


GROWTH ENGINEERING: 
the margins were 10% 


late 1954, and it was not all worked 
off until last year. Moreover, several 
of the division’s biggest contracts, 
among them two involved in upgrad- 
ing steel industry chemical byproducts, 
were not completed and billed before 
the year ended. “We didn’t expect to 
make a profit on these contracts any- 
way,” Snyder says. “But there’s a big 
future in upgrading the steel indus- 
try’s chemical byproducts, and we 
figure it is worth whatever it costs us 
now to entrench ourselves in a grow- 
ing new market. We lost a million on 
engineering and _ construction last 
year; but we made a million in the 
month of January.” Snyder is sure the 
division will be solidly in the black 
this year, and the chances are that 
its margins will again approach its 
traditional 10%. 

Target Practice. Snyder believes 
that his groundwork will continue to 
pay off. “We’re shooting at a target 


of $197 million this year,” he said 
recently. “But that’s just a target, not 
a prediction. If you don’t have a tar- 
get you get in a rut.” The odds are 
that Blaw-Knox will come reason- 
ably close. At the first of the year, its 
backlog stood at $153 million; last 
week, despite record shipments, it 
topped $160 million. 

But if Snyder is confident of record 
sales in 1957, he is somewhat less 
willing to commit himself on what 
will happen to Blaw-Knox profit 
margins. “For the first time all our 
divisions are making a profit,” he says, 
“and that’s hopeful.” The difficulty is 
that Blaw-Knox’s margins hinge 
largely on just how its product mix 
shapes up. The Foundry & Mill Divi- 
sion, for instance, makes less profit, 
dollar for dollar, on mill machinery 
than on rolls and other cast products. 
Thus, any change in the balance of 
sales will directly effect Blaw-Knox’s 
margins. 

So far this year the mixture has 
run pretty much as before, but Snyder 
has no assurance that the next nine 
months will not change it radically, 
for either good or ill. So far, how- 
ever, the prospects are bright. Says 
Snyder: “We made as much in the 
first two months this year as we did 
in the first quarter last year.” 

With the bulk of his rehabilitation 
program completed, Snyder is now 
free to devote his attention to improv- 
ing Blaw-Knox’s profitability. Cur- 
rently he and his operating heads are 
systematically scanning Blaw-Knox’s 
entire product line to see which items 
are not carrying their share of the 
load, and which items cannot reason- 
ably be expected to eventually. To 
date Snyder has dropped such lines 
as fuel pulverizers and prefabricated 
steel buildings. “If we can’t make 
money on it,” he says, “I don’t want 
to make it. But if by changing our 
methods or adapting it to a new mar- 
ket we can make it pay off, we go for 
it.” Major problems still not solved: 
the future of Blaw-Knox’s low-profit 
processing division; the most effective 
alignment of production in Blaw- 
Knox’s steel plants. 

End in View. A year ago, Snyder 
announced that his sales ambitions 
ran around the $200 million mark. 
Chances are that he will be content 
to leave it at that for awhile. “That 
was one trouble with us in the past,” 
he says. “All we cared about was 
sales. We didn’t give a damn whether 
we ever made a profit. I won’t con- 
sider us as in sound shape until we 
can realize 12% on our volume before 
taxes.” He still stands by that, but 
Snyder’s associates believe that ever 
since 12% became a realizable goal, 
Snyder has gradually been raising his 
sights. 
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END OF 50-50? 


If Italy’s Enrico Mattei gets his way, 
the whole 50-50 sharing of foreign 
oil profits may well go by the boards. 


As Boss of Italy’s ENI, the govern- 
ment-owned oil and gas monopoly, 
tough-minded Enrico Mattei, 51, 
probably wields more unqualified 
power than any other oilman in the 
world. He is probably also the least 
liked by his free enterprising peers. 
Hardly a drop of Italy’s scarce, 80c- 
a-gallon gasoline moves without his 
approval. At the same time, “Mr. 
ENI,” who in turn cordially dislikes 
foreign oilmen, has pressed for laws 
which make it nearly impossible for 
any oil company but ENTI to drill for 
oil in Italy. 

But never had Mr. ENI posed such 
a potentially disastrous threat to his 
overseas brethren as he did last 
month. In Rome he let it be known 
that he was “finalizing” an agree- 
ment to pump oil from Iran’s rich, 
recently discovered field at Qum. 
That meant that he was getting a 
lush plum from under the noses of 
oilmen already in Iran. But that 
hardly mattered in comparison with 
something else. In the deal, Mattei 
was offering what amounted to a 70% 
share in the profits to the Iranian 
government. At one blow, he thus 
threatened to shatter the oil indus- 
try’s sacrosanct 50-50 “fair is fair” 
profit sharing principle. 

Boil in Oil. Mattei’s move shook 
oilmen around the globe to their very 
boots. And with good reason. The 
top six international oil operators* 
have almost $3 billion invested in the 
Middle East alone from which they 
draw annual profits of nearly $600 
million. But in the shifting political 
sands of Araby they have only one 
bit of solid certainty to stand on: the 
now traditional first principle of a 
50-50 split of profits with local gov- 
ernments. More recently, such other 
newer Mideast arrivals as Sinclair, 
Cities Service and Texas Gulf Pro- 
ducing have been lured eastward by 
virtually the same arrangement. But 
Mattei now raises this explosive 
question: how long will other oil- 
producing nations be satisfied with 
half a loaf if Iran is getting 70%? 

At stake are literally billions of 
dollars worth of oil. Beneath the 
sands of the Middle East alone prob- 
ably lies two thirds of all the world’s 
crude. Moreover, no less an author- 
ity than the Chase Manhattan Bank 


*The six: Jersey Standard, Standard of 
California, Texaco, Socony Mobil, Gulf and 


the Royal Dutch/Shell Gromp. 
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believes that Middle East production 
must rise 38.5% (to 1,768 million bar- 
rels a year) by 1960 if the world’s 
needs are to be met. 

Sheikh’s Lament. Mattei’s bid prob- 
ably does not need to be successful 
to have its effect on international oil 
economies. Coming as it does at a 
time when many of the oil nations 
are more restive than usual, it serves 
to fan the flame of nationalism. That 
there is Arab discontent with the 
50-50 formula is evident. Recently 
Sheikh Abdullah Tariki, Saudi Ara- 
bia’s Texas-educated Director Gen- 
eral of Petroleum and Minerals, made 
a visit to Venezuela, there saw the 
mighty road system, huge govern- 
ment buildings, and _ rehabilitated 
areas which its oil profits had built. 
He came away discontented. “Our 
50-50 deal,” he complained, “is not 
the same as Venezuela’s. As a gov- 
ernment, we are going to get what 
we are entitled to sooner or later. 
We want it to be on friendly terms 
and we want only our proper share.” 

Basis of the sheikh’s complaint is 
the fact that Creole Petroleum oper- 
ates in Venezuela as an integrated 
oil company, whereas Saudi’s Arabian 
American Oil Co. acts primarily as a 
producer for its owners (i.e., Jersey 
Standard, California Standard, Tex- 
aco and Socony Mobil). Moreover, 
argued the sheikh, Aramco sells its 
oil to its parent companies at a dis- 


ITALY’S “MR. ENT’: 
he had nothing to lose 


count of 5% to 10%, a system which 
cuts Saudi Arabia’s profits as much 
as it enhances those of Aramco’s 
owners. 

Profit Plunge. The ambitions of 
“Mr. ENI” thrive on such dissatis- 
factions. Only a few weeks ago, he re- 
portedly came to terms with Egypt's 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser on a 
deal which gives him the right to 
explore for oil in the Sinai Desert. 
Reported basis of the deal: a 70%- 
30% profits split. Also rumored, but 
less well substantiated, is word that 
he has offered a similar pact to Saudi 
Arabia’s money-loving King Saud, 
whose sandy kingdom rests atop at 
least 36 billion barrels of oil. 

Mattei can hardly be blamed for his 
tactics. The Middle East’s oil sands 
are rich beyond belief. Where U.S. 
oilmen operating at home may spend 
as much as $2.39 to replace a barrel 
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ARAMCO RIG IN EASTERN SAUDI ARABIA: 
once the line is broken, will everything go? 


of oil that he sells for $2.90 (until 
the recent price increase), in the 
Middle East a barrel of oil could be 
produced for as low as 30c (exclusive 
of exploration costs), be sold for $1.90, 
and still leave an 80c profit after pay- 
ing the local Arab state its share. 


Actually, the profit for the Middle 
East operator is even more impres- 
sive. The Arabian American Oil Co., 
which last year grossed $749 million, 
reported expenses (including pay- 
ments to King Saud) of $468 million. 
But Aramco enjoyed a depletion al- 
lowance of around $152 million, and 
could also deduct the Saudi payments 
from its U.S. taxes. Net profit to its 
four owners: a high-octane $281 
million. From Wyoming’s Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D.) came the 
breathless comment: “The owners 
would have bought stock [in Aram- 
co] on the New York Stock Exchange 
at almost any price to participate in 
the bonanza.” 


Old Foe. In preparation for his 
quest of a share of these lush profits, 
Enrico Mattei was raised in the rough 
& tumble of Italian politics. The 
humbly-born son of a carabiniere, he 
has risen to become one of the most 
powerful men in Italian industry and 
politics. In 1945, he was named head 
of ENI’s predecessor AGIP, a state 
monopoly formed in the days of Mus- 
solini. A year later, he first crossed 
swords with U.S. oilmen. 

At the time, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and Mattei were the leading 
contenders for the concession to drill 
for oil in Italy’s promising Po Valley. 
By finding natural gas there, Mattei 
became a national hero, won the 
concession. But Jersey Standard’s 
Chairman Eugene Holman has al- 
ways insisted that neither ENI nor 
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any other single company could ade- 
quately explore and develop the pe- 
troleum resources of the Po Valley. 
In any event, Mattei has found abun- 
dant natural gas there, but little oil. 

Qum’s riches by contrast, would be 
apparent even to a blind man. Ac- 
cording to oilmen’s gossip, a recent 
strike hit 120-foot gushers, indicating 
possible production of 5 million tons a 
year. Oilmen already established in 
Iran (see map, page 19) had bid for 
this field, but Iran wanted more than 
the usual half share. Mattei’s solu- 
tion: an agreement to subscribe to 
51% of the stock in the new com- 
pany, with the National Iranian 
Oil Co.+ taking the rest. This new 
firm would split profits with Iran on 
the usual 50-50 basis. Since Mattei 
held only half ownership he would 
be settling for 30c on the profit 
dollar. 

Can Mattei find the wherewithal 
to swing the huge deal? Altogether 
he would probably need at least $100 


+Formerly British Petroleum’s Kermanshah 
Petroleum Co., which quietly folded its ex- 
propriated corporate shell only a few days 
ago. 


—1956— 
Area Reserves Production 
(millions of bbis.) 


North America 38,873 2,875.7 
Latin America 14,974 1,027.1 
Middle East 144,720 1,276.5 
Far East 6,140 154.7 
Other 1,340 37.0 
Total Free World 206,047 5,371.0 


Russia and Controlled 
Areas: China, etc. 25,000 675.3 
World Total 


231,047 6,046.3 











million over the next ten years to 
develop the field. And Qum’s oil is 
valueless without a 1,000-mile pipe- 
line to the Mediterranean. Its esti- 
mated cost: $560 million. 

Without help, it looks doubtful that 
Mattei, who pays a large share of his 
profits to the Italian government, can 
raise anything like that kind of money 
—unless his government helps out. 
Neither can the Iranian government, 
which theoretically would finance 
49% of the project. Though a loan 
might be secured against future pro- 
duction, the only well-healed lender 
around—Uncle Sam—is unlikely to 
favor the deal. 

Delayed Decision. As some oilmen 
see it, basically Mattei is bluffing in 
hopes of gaining entry to the con- 
sortium which runs Iran’s oil fields. 
Other oilmen, however, are not so 
sure. “Mattei has been such a failure 
at finding oil in Italy,” contends one, 
“that he may not be able to develop 
Qum. But if he does—and it returns 
heavy profits for Iran—well, we 
could be in trouble all over the 
world.” Clearly, the next move was 
up to “Mr. ENI.” 


MOVIES 


THE OPTIMIST 


Republic Pictures’ Herbert 
Yates can always find a silver 
lining—no matter how dark 


the cloud. 


Back in the days when filmoguls were 
quaking over the advent of 3-D, Re- 
public Pictures Corp.* President Her- 
bert J. Yates chided his colleagues: 
“They’re like a man drowning in the 
Atlantic, and grabbing at a floating 
matchbox.” But last month there did 
not appear to be so much as a match- 
box for Yates’ Republic to grab at. 

Though not exactly drowning, Re- 
public is ‘having trouble keeping its 
corporate head above water. Last year 
operating income dropped 56%, pre- 
tax profits 69%. No longer a feature 
film maker, Republic is concentrating 
on low-budget production for TV. 
“Conditions are bad,” Yates confided 
to his stockholders last month, “heads 
of studios I’ve talked to have never 
been bluer.” But Herbert Yates is 
not a.man easily discouraged. Neat- 
ly side-stepping questions about a 
long overdue cash dividend, he some- 
how allowed: “I never felt more opti- 
mistic.” 


*Traded NYSE. Price re (1957): high, 
744; low, 549. Dividend (1956): 5% stock. 
Indicated 1987 payout: none. Earnings per 
share (1956): 18c. Total assets: $25.5 million. 
Ticker symbol: RPT. 
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MOVIES 


THE MAN IN 
THE WHITE SHOES 


Wall Street’s hottest rumor 
has it that Howard Hughes 
wants to star in another 
Hollywood _extravaganza— 
control of 20th Century-Fox 
and possibly Loew’s. 


Hotiywoop, which casually calls the 
mediocre “tremendous” and the ordi- 
nary “colossal,” has yet to find an ad- 
jective adequate for Millionaire How- 
ard Robard Hughes. As eccentric as 
he is illusive, Hughes is a baffling, liv- 
ing legend whose capricious unpre- 
dictability is as amply documented in 
Movieland as his on-again, off-again 
romances* and his frequent flights 
into the wild blue yonder. Yet if 
Hughes’ enthusiasms have changed as 
regularly as the bills at the Bijou, one 
oldtime Hughes passion durably 
abides: his long love affair with Hol- 
lywood itself. 

That Man Again. Last month film- 
dom’s gushing grapevine twittered 
with a new instalment of gossip link- 
ing Hughes with Hollywood. It was 
the only kind of news the film capital 
has ever expected from Hughes: un- 
substantiated rumor. But it was also 
the kind of rumor that set everyone 
from stage grips to front office mag- 
nates agog with uneasy speculation. 
Its nub: that Hughes, whose fortune 
(from, such diverse holdings as 
Hughes Tool Co. and TWA) reported- 
ly may run to some half-a-billion 
dollars, has been quietly and heavily 
buying not only into Loew’s, Inc.,+ 
but 20th Century-Fox** as well. One 
widely circulated guess had it that 
Hopalong Howard now owns some 
300,000 to 500,000 of Fox’s 2.7 million 
outstanding shares. 


If so, his block of stock would ex- 
ceed even the combined holdings of 
Fox President Spyros Skouras and 
ex-Production Boss Darryl Zanuck. 
Meanwhile, back at the MGM lot, 
western outpost of the Loew’s empire, 
no two figures as to Hughes’ probable 
stock holdings agreed, and all were 
sheer guesses. But for neither of the 


*A feminine flux which reportedly ended 
last month when os was rumored to 
have wed Hollyw star and longtime 
Hughes friend (10 years) Jean Peters. 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
22; low, 185%. Dividend (1 ): $1. Indicated 
1957 payout: $1. Earnings r share (1956): 
9ic. Total assets: $220.6 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: LW. 


**Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
2614; low, 224%. Dividend (1956): $1.60. Indi- 
cated 1957 yout: $1.60. Earnings per share 
(1956): $2.34. Total assets: $134.0 million. 
Ticker symbol: TF. 
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hard-pressed moviemakers was the 
rumor anything but disquieting. For 
if Hughes’ passion for moviemaking is 
fixed and enduring, Hughes’ history 
as a moviemake: is consistent only in 
being entirely erratic. 

A Home In Hollywood. As with his 
movies, Hughes has never quite been 
able to take Hollywood or leave it 
alone. Legend has it that Hughes 
first came to Hollywood at the ripe 


MOVIEMAKER HOWARD HUCHES: 


has an old love prevailed? 


age of 20 hard on the French heels of 
a curvey starlet, whom he had spotted 
and followed to the Coast. Soon after, 
he sunk $50,000 into an unlamented 
reel of celluloid called Swell Hogan, 
an opus which proved to be such a 
clinker that it was never released. 
Hollywood. delightedly decided that 
the brash, bumptious youngster who 
strode around town in white sneakers 


had gotten a well-deserved comeup- 
pance. 

But in Hollywood, where brashness 
is akin to bravado, Hughes had found 
a home. Determined to make good, 
he proceeded to flabbergast Movie 
Mogul Louis B. Mayer by asking: 
“How much do you want for MGM?” 
Unfazed by Mayer’s incredulous, de- 
risive snort, Hughes plunged into 
moviemaking again. Two years later 
he produced Two Arabian Knights, 
overnight wiped the sneer from Hol- 
lywood’s collective face by winning 
an Academy Award for it. From 
there he went on to sink $4 million 
into the now-classic aviation extrava- 
ganza Hell’s Angels, which launched 
into stardom an unknown named Jean 
Harlow, the first of many Hughes dis- 
coveries (e.g., Jane Russell). 

Though his flops were frequently as 
spectacular as his hits, it never seemed 
to worry Hughes, whose father had 
left him millions in royalties on an 
oil-drilling rock bit. Easily able to 
afford his reckless fling in films, 
Hughes cranked out such offbeat box 
office bonanzas as Front Page and 
Scarface. 


Still, the producer in Hughes never 
got in the way of the pilot. Between 
pictures in the mid-Thirties, he broke 
the world’s land plane, transcontinen- 
tal and round-the-world flying rec- 
ords. He set up Hughes Aviation, 
Hughes Tool Co. (for which he once 
turned down $300 million) and 
an electronic guided missiles plant in 
Culver City. In one $9-million swoop, 
he bought control of TWA. But one 
of his wildest whims was a $25 mil- 
lion, 200-ton plywood flying boat, 
which the U.S. backed to the tune of 
$18 million and which has yet to prove 
it can fly. 

Predictably, it was not long before 


HELL’S ANGELS’ HARLOW & BEN LYON: 
Louis B. Mayer was flabbergasted 
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FOX’S SPYROS SKOURAS: 


Hughes fancied having an entire 
studio all to himself. In 1948 he 
bought control of RKO, ran it for 
seven years by hunch and whim. 
Yet, the story goes, he actually saw 
his studio only once on a midnight 
tour, and only long enough to order 
an incredulous night watchman to 
“Paint it!” By the time Hughes had 
had his fill of RKO in 1955, it had piled 
up losses of some $20 million. Hughes’ 
sale price: $25 million. 

Behind The Scenes. If Hughes’ re- 
ported purchases of Loew’s and Fox 
stock are fact, in one sense he is get- 
ting no bargain. As operating stu- 
dios, they are ailing companies in a 
sick business. But they are also 
highly promising as workout situa- 
tions. Loew’s, for example, has a 
rich lode of assets in theaters at home 
and abroad, in moneymaking records 
(MGM), music publishing (Robbins 
Music) and radio (Manhattan’s WM- 
GM), not to mention filmdom’s best 
film library, worth some $40 million 
in rentals alone. 

But Fox also has its behind- 
the-scenes attractions. Among them: 
sizable and lucrative interests in Bev- 
erly Hills real estate; a half-interest 
in film-leasing National Telefilm As- 
sociates; a small, but profitable oil 
business, including 11 producing wells 
right on the Fox lot. Last year, 
thanks to its outside income plus some 
$30 million in additional revenues 
(from the leasing of 390 pre-1948 Fox 
features to TV), Fox grossed $122.3 
million (vs. $120.8 million in 1955), 
netted $2.34 a share (vs. $2.28). 

Until the Hughes rumors popped 
up, a certain degree of enthusiasm 
had flared in the breasts of the brass 
at both studios. Convinced that the 
industry is about to shrug off its box 
office blues, Fox had scheduled for 
1957 the biggest film production pro- 
gram any studio has attempted since 
1940. And if Loew’s President Jo- 
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seph Vogel was not quite as enthu- 
siastic, he was at least hopeful. With 
a stockholders’ mandate for economy, 
he has slashed costs by lopping dead- 
wood from the payroll and eliminat- 
ing the longtime taint of nepotism 
from MGM. He also began bringing 
in independent producers to turn out 
movies once made entirely by MGM. 

But at both studios, the Hughes 
rumors burst like a bombshell, leav- 
ing a palpable atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty. In the front offices, the brass 
clung to a nebulous hope: that the 
rumors were strictly unconfirmed. 
Said one Fox official with a deter- 
mindedly brave show of confidence: 
“So far as we yet know, Mr. Hughes 
is not a stockholder of record.” 


FOOD 


NEAT RECIPE 


From some corporate left- 

overs, National Dairy’s fiscal 

chef whipped up some timely 
tax savings. 





Like his housewife customers, Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp.’s Presi- 
dent Edward E. Stewart, 60, has a 
neat way of doing wonders with a 
sparse larder when need be. This was 
fully evident last month when Stewart 
reported National Dairy’s 1956 gross 
up $93 million to $1.4 billion. Mean- 
while, however, National Dairy’s ex- 
penses were up even more—by $91.5 
million. Paradoxically enough, the 
USS.’ biggest dairy company’s net was 
up too, by 3.5%, to $41.7 million. 
Neat Trick. By what strange recipe 
had Stewart been able to concoct this 
unexpectedly palatable earnings fare? 
The answer is: some neat tricks of 
fiscal ledgerdemain with National 






METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIO LOT: 
from studio grips to front office magnates, a quiver of uneasy wonder 


Dairy’s tax liabilities. One was a bit 
of fast footwork which rival Borden 
Co. had discovered a decade ago: 
transforming National Dairy from a 
holding company with scores of sub- 
sidiaries into a single integrated com- 
pany. This shuffle provided two big 
advantages: 1) it exempted National 
Dairy from the extra 2% tax a hold- 
ing company must pay on top of the 
normal 52% corporate tax; and 2) it 
rescued intercompany dividends, 
which are subject to a 15% rate, from 
the tax collector’s grasp. Total saving 
to National Dairy: some $1.5 million 
annually. 

Meanwhile Stewart’s accountants 
were shuffling their accounting pro- 
cedures to effect further savings. For 
tax purposes they adopted the declin- 
ing balance method of depreciation, 
reducing National Dairy’s tax bill by 
$3.7 million. (Actually, because about 
$800,000 had to be earmarked for a 
reserve fund against future taxes, the 
effect on the dairy company’s net was 
only a $2.8 million credit.) 

Low Calorie Diet. But for these sav- 
ings, National Dairy’s annual report 
would have looked far less rosy. True, 
a raft of new products, ranging from 
fresh fruit salad to cheese spreads, 
helped boost sales 7%. But National 
Dairy’s manufacturing costs were up 
even more—8%—and its selling costs 
rose 12%. As a result, Stewart’s pre- 
tax profit fell from $80 million to 
$76.5 million. 

Not that earnings in the high-bulk, 
low-profit dairy business ever provide 
more than a low calorie diet at best. 
But Stewart had reason to be well 
satisfied with at least one aspect of 
things: where rival Borden Co. 
showed a 5.lc pretax profit on each 
dollar of sales, his own remained a 
good notch above at 5.5c. Both are 
ahead of Foremost Dairies, the No. 
Three dairy, which netted 4.7c before 
taxes. 
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PAPER 


A MATTER 
OF OPINION 


Is West Virginia’s David Luke 
too worried about the impli- 
cations of the paper indus- 
try’s current excess capacity 
—or is St. Regis’ Roy smd 
son not worried enough? 


Ir ALL businessmen thought alike, 
the world of industry would be a 
rather dull place and the art of in- 
vesting routine and probably unre- 
warding. But business decisions, for 
all the ink-stained paraphernalia of 
forecasting, are a human and hence 
variable process. Which leaves the 
investor on many an occasion with 
the problem of deciding which of two 
eloquently-stated but diametrically 
opposed policies is correct. 

The $11 billion U.S. paper industry 
last month was a dramatic case in 
point. One of the industry’s leaders, 
David Luke, president of the big 
(assets: $181.6 million) West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co.* was warning that 
paper makers were in danger of over- 
expanding into trouble. 


Memories. “Our industry,” said 
Luke, stirring memories of the de- 
pressed 1930s, “suffered from excess 
capacity during much of the period 
between the two world wars. The re- 
sult . . . was destructive price com- 
petition and inadequate earnings or 
actual losses.” Luke promptly an- 
nounced that West Virginia would 
delay the proposed $50-million con- 
struction of two new paper machines 
at its Luke, Md., plant. 

In thus flashing the amber light on 
paper expansion, Luke was speaking 
for a good share of the industry. 
Earlier Hudson Pulp & Paper had 
dropped plans for building a $25- 
million newsprint mill in Florida and 
Union-Camp Paper Corp. had put 
off building a big new paperboard mill 
in North Carolina. Months before, 
Crown Zellerbach’s James D. Zeller- 
bach, now U.S. Ambassador to Italy, 
had sounded a warning of his own 
about over-expansion. 


Still Going Strong. There was one 
top notch paper executive Luke and 
Zellerbach apparently were not speak- 
ing for, however. That was robust, 
red-headed Roy King Ferguson, 
chairman of Manhattan’s big ($299- 
million assets) St. Regis Paper Co. If 
Luke and others were pulling in their 
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ST. REGIS’ FERGUSON: 
who laughs last? 


horns, Ferguson defiantly was stick- 
ing out his neck. However much de- 
mand might currently be lagging be- 
hind potential supply (see chart), 
Ferguson declared last month, the 
basic outlook remained good. 

It could not help but be so, reasoned 
he, what with the U.S. population 
growing by leaps and bounds and 
reading; wrapping and writing its way 
through more and more tons of paper 
each year. “Some concern,” said he 
with the deliberate understatement 
typical of an annual report, “has re- 
cently been expressed about the cur- 
rent rate of expansion, [but] new uses 
and expanding needs of an increasing 
population should enable the industry 
to operate at a profitable rate of 
capacity.” 

Ferguson at once set about proving 
he believed what he said. He an- 
nounced St. Regist had budgeted $35 
million for expansion this year © 
top of the $40 million it spent last 
year. In 1956 Ferguson merged no 
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low, 3844. Dividend (1956) : $1.90. 
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assets: $299 million. 


less than six smaller concerns into his 
thoroughly integrated paper giant. 
Already this year, he has negotiated 
the merger of Washington’s St. Paul 
and Tacoma Lumber Co., whose 134,- 
000 acres of timberlands adjoin St. 
Regis’ Tacoma mill. “To keep abreast 
of the need for paper,” said Ferguson, 
“ ..is the responsibility of the paper 
companies.” 

Who Laughs Last? Nevertheless even 
such optimists as Roy Ferguson can 
not help but be aware that there often 
are long and painful intervals between 
the growth of capacity and the growth 
of demand. Nor is that the only hurdle 
St. Regis faces. Expansion in the 
paper industry comes extremely high. 
Though St. Regis has raised its sales 
nearly 70% in the past five years, 
Ferguson has been able to raise per 
share earnings just 4c to $3.15. 

But U.S. economic resiliency being 
what it is, events have often had a 
way of vindicating such optimists as 
Roy King Ferguson rather than their 
more cautious rivals. In this sense 
history would seem to be on the side 
of the St. Regis approach to the cur- 
rent problem of too much paper 
capacity. Still, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to be too optimistic too soon. As 
West Virginia’s Luke told a gathering 
of his peers at the American Pulp 
and Paper convention in February: 
“We live not only in 10-year periods 
but year by year ... And our in- 
dustry has suffered many and severe 
periods of depression despite its 
strong long-term growth.” 

In the last resort, neither Luke nor 
Ferguson would deny that the in- 
dustry currently has somewhat more 
capacity than it can use profitably. 
Is over-supply only temporary, or is 
it likely to persist for several years? 
That is the question. The answer will 
determine whether Luke or Fergu- 
son made the wiser decision. 











PAPER CHASE Prewar, the poper industry chronically was 
plagued by excess capacity (shaded area). World War I! changed all this but the 
postwar era also has had its temporary periods of too much productive power — 

as in 1949 and 1952. Once again this year the spread is widening. Does it 

presage a long period of glut or merely a temporary 

faltering of a rising demand curve? 
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RAIL EQUIPMENT 


A STROLL ON 
WALL STREET 


Pullman’s Champ Carry is 

perfectly willing to talk to 

Wall Streeters. But he is not 
willing to tell them much. 





Cuamp Carry, president of conserva- 
tive, historic Pullman, Inc.,* became 
curious in 1953 about the reasons be- 
hind Wall Street’s often hostile atti- 
tude toward his company. So he hired 
a former financial reporter to take a 
poll among investment bankers, un- 
derwriters and brokers. The results 
would probably have shaken a less 
crusty executive than the 60-year-old 
veteran freight car builder. 

“The nicest thing I could say about 
Pullman to a_ potential investor,” 
snapped one investment adviser, “is 
that he would be buying dollars at a 
discount.” Said another: “Pullman 
will diversify or die.” Perhaps the 
most common and most justified criti- 
cism was summed up by an invest- 
ment banker. “How,” asked he, “can 
I comment on a company that just 
doesn’t keep us informed?” 

One Concession. Carry was unruffled. 
Shortly thereafter, however, he was 
persuaded by his public relations ad- 
visers to speak before the influential 
New York Society of Security Ana- 
lysts. On that occasion Carry did 
make one concession: he told the Wall 
Streeters where Pullman’s business 
came from. Forty per cent, revealed 
he, consisted of the railway freight 
cars plus a sprinkling of passenger 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 


6634; low, 591%. Dividend (1956): $4. Indi- 
cated 1957 yout: $4. Earnings per share 
(1956): $5.71. million. 


Teal assets: $215. 


Ticker symbol: 
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TRAILMOBILE TRAILER: 
the old name remains 
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PULLMAN’S 
PROGRESS 


What does a company do when the law 
slashes away half its business and leaves 





$368F it with a fat bundle of $368 
Freight Car Building 


cash? Pullman's solu- 
tion: branch out into 
promising new fields. 
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cars and defense business manufac- 
tured by the Pullman-Standard sub- 
sidiary. Another 40% was contributed, 
said he, by the M. W. Kellogg’Co., the 
U.S.’ leading designer and builder of 
* petroleum refining and chemical pro- 
cessing plants. The remaining 20% 
came from Trailmobile, after Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. the largest maker of 
truck trailers. 

Having made this relative revela- 
tion, Carry returned to his office and 
resumed his former close-mouthed 
corporate ways. “I don’t,” insisted he, 
“like to give anything away to com- 
petitors.” He added later, by way of 
explaining his reluctance to fill brok- 
ers’ requests for information: “We’re 
producers, not stock market men.” 

The Years Between. But then Carry 
had—and still has—few compelling 
reasons to woo Wall Street. Pullman 
owes not one cent in funded debt. Its 
relatively small capitalization (2.2 
million common shares) is spread 
among some 32,000 stockholders. Its 
net working capital stood, at last 
report, at a very comfortable $117 
million. Until recently Carry’s prob- 
lem was not where to find cash but 
how to invest what he had. 

Early this month, nevertheless, 
Champ Carry again dutifully trekked 
downtown to the Financial District 
and mounted the security analysts’ 
dais. The years between had made 
Pullman somewhat more communica- 
tive but still far from a model of cor- 
porate public relations. 

For the analysts, however, Carry 
was the picture of amiability and opti- 
mism. He pointed proudly to Pull- 
man’s record 1956 revenues (up 10% 
to $364 million), his near-record earn- 
ings, which. at $5.71 a share, were only 
a shade below the all-time record of 





$6.05 set in 1954. Said he: “And, we’d 
have set an all-time earnings record 
but for the steel strike, which hobbled 
our production of freight cars.” 

Dispensing Optimism. Carry refused 
to give any up-to-date sales break- 
down. But one thing he would say: 
“Pullman’s 1957 prospects looked very 
good.” Freight cars? With only a half 
dozen or so freight car builders left in 
business, Carry predicted good times 
for the old Pullman division, which 
fills just short of half the needs of U.S. 
railroads. M. W. Kellogg? “Largest 
backlog in many years. You can say 
1957 will be a good year for Kellogg. 
And 1958 also should be good.” 

As for Pullman’s Trailmobile divi- 
sion, Carry measured his words more 
carefully. Trailmobile, said he, “will 
continue at a satisfactory level.” But 
Carry was well aware that Trailmo- 
bile, though its sales volume has all 
but doubled in the five years since 
Pullman took it over, still rings up 
little more than one third the volume 
of industry leader Fruehauf. 

The Name Remains. Though amia- 
ble, Carry was clearly determined to 
continue playing Pullman’s cards 
close to his chest. He admitted being 
nonplussed by one possibly direct 
consequence of his policy. “Too many 
people,” lamented he, “think of us 
even now as being in the sleeping car 
business. We talked of changing the 
name, but, no, the old name stays.”+ 

“Long ago,” he said recently, with 
conviction, “our shares came to be 
known as a_ widow-and-orphans’ 
stock. We've paid dividends for 90 
years without a break. If that isn’t 
good enough for Wall Street, it’s still 
good enough for us.” 


tBy overnment decree Pullman was 


obliged g 1946 to sell its sleeping car operat- 

ing business to the railroads for $100 million. 

Carry used the money to acquire Trailmobile 

and to wy A slightly more than a million 
Iiman’s common stock. 
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PULLMAN’S CHAMP CARRY: 
harsh words didn’t shake him 
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Why all the activity in New England Electric? 














IT RAINS DOLLARS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Every inch of rainfall in the New England uplands which seeps 
down into the rivers means additional electric power to be used with 
the ’round-the-clock output from New England Electric’s network of 
interconnected tidewater and inland steam plants. 

Growing population and prosperity require more and more power, 
and the region’s largest power system is investing nearly a million 
dollars a week to keep ahead of this need. New England Electric 
works shoulder to shoulder with the many new industries, as well as 
their established older brothers, who have found that it’s profitable 
to locate in New England. 


All this means good living and profit to New Englanders—and 
profit, too, for farsighted folks in other sections of the country 
who have investments in New England industry and business. 


NEW ENGLAND EBELECTRIEC &SvYsSstTtEem 
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INCO NICKEL 
PROGRESS REPORT 





“Snowball Express": two crews — the relief crew is in the caboose — kept these big tractor trains running night and day 
between the railroad and Inco-Canada’s new mines, slated to be one of the world’s largest Nickel-producers by 1960, 


Inco shows how 24 snow freighters 


~ 
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run express to new Nickel mines in Manitoba 


All winter long things were booming 
at Inco-Canada’s great new Nickel 
project in that new land of opportu- 
nity, Northern Manitoba. 

And here’s how Inco-Canada kept 
the boom supplied even though its 
mining camps are still some thirty 
miles from the railroad (by next 
year, there’ll be a new branch line 
right up to the mine head). 


Mobilizes Snowilift 


Night and day, twenty-four heavy- 
laden snow freighters shuttled 
express between the railroad and the 
project. Speeding in materials so 
there would be no delay in building 
the new mines, reduction plants, 
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refinery, railroad, town, schools, 
hospital! 

Each tractor train carried about 
34 tons. Made two round trips a day. 
Stopped only to load and unload. 
Then whipped back for another trip: 
one of the 1000 that rushed in 34,000 
tons of materials before winter’s end. 


This is how a Nickel! mine is born... 


This is how Inco-Canada leap- 
frogged winter to push work on the 


$175,000,000 Manitoba project—part 
of a program that will add over 100 
million pounds a year to over-all 
Nickel output. 

“Mining for Nickel’, a 45-minute 
film in full color, shows graphically 
how such a mine is discovered, devel- 
oped, expanded. Loaned to technical 
societies, universities, industry. 
Write Dept. 64f. 

The international Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


©1957,T.1.N.Co., ine 


4» 
dnc. International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U.S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals 
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DOUGLAS’ DOUGLAS: 
his expectations were deflated 


AIRCRAFT 


SHARP WORDS 


Faced with unwelcome news 
from the Pentagon, Plane- 
maker Donald Douglas last 
month lodged a bitter dissent. 


Like a testimonial dinner, when 
Pentagon brass and U.S. planemakers 
speak of each other, the normal ver- 
bal fare is as bland as milksop. In 
endless hyperbole, they vie in tribute 
to each other’s boundless wisdom, un- 
surpassed patriotism and sterling vir- 
tue. But for once last month the 
tedious treacle of mutual admiration 
was laced with a rare dash of acid. 

“Discouraging Setback.” It came 
from Donald Wills Douglas, boss of 
the nation’s No. Three planemaker, 
Douglas Aircraft Co.* As Douglas 
made abundantly clear, he did not at 
all like the way the Air Force had 
cancelled one of his most important 
pieces of military business: $100 mil- 
lion in development contracts for 
Douglas’ C-132 turboprop transport. 
The announced reason: a change in 
the “relative priority of essential 
combat systems.” 

In mere dollars, the loss was small 
in comparison with Douglas’ $1 billion 
in sales last year. But it also meant 
a deathblow to something far bigger: 
Douglas’ expectation of large produc- 
tion contracts for the C-132, billed as 
the world’s biggest transport plane. 

In voicing his dissatisfaction, Don 
Douglas pulled no punches. “This,” 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
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snapped he, “is a step backward, and 
a discouraging setback to aviation 
progress.” Not only, he noted, had 
the Air Force already spent huge 
sums on the C-132 project since it 
first got underway in 1952, but Doug- 
las predicted that the cancellation 
would cost the Government more 
than if it had gone ahead with the 
C-132 project for another year. 
Barked Don Douglas: “Shortsighted.” 

Upset Plars. How deeply will the 
loss affect Douglas? With a $1 billion 
backlog in civilian orders (the big 
Santa Monica planemaker is current- 
ly turning out a record 15 DC-6 and 
DC-7 airliners a month) and back 
orders for another $1 billion of mili- 
tary craft, Douglas is hardly liable to 
go into a fiscal tailspin. But Don 
Douglas apparently had banked on 
production orders -or the C-132 to 
fill the gap when RB-66 reconaissance 
bombers are phased out of produc- 
tion this year at the big Tulsa plant 
he leases from the Government. 

So much so that by early this 
month the future of the Tulsa plant 
seemed in serious doubt. With activ- 
ity there fast shrinking, Don Douglas 
cut his 13,000-man workforce 10%, is 
likely to order further layoffs in com- 
ing weeks. 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


ROOSTING 
CHICKENS 


Roy Fruehauf’s predictions 
did not work out very well 
last year, but this year he is 
ready with a fresh brood. 








Like chickens, brave predictions have 
a way of coming home to roost. No 
one knows that better these days than 
Roy A. Fruehauf, president of De- 
troit’s Fruehauf Trailer Co.* Aggres- 
sive Roy Fruehauf has built his com- 
pany into by far the largest USS. 
manufacturer of truck trailers and 
allied products. In the prophecy busi- 
ness, however, Fruehauf has been 
considerably less successful. 

Last year Fruehauf announced that 
his company, which does 50% of the 
U.S.’ truck trailer-making, would 
raise its sales volume by no less than 
70% to $400 million during 1956. Lick- 
ing his chops over the prospects, Frue- 
hauf cut stockholders in for a 100% 
stock dividend, followed it with 2% 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran ae) high, 
2414; low, 1935. Dividend (1 $1.40. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.40. Soruies s per share 
(1956): $1.03. Total assets: $252.2 million. 
Ticker symbol: FTR 


quarterly stock payments on the 
doubled capitalization. 

Contagious. Fruehauf's enthusiasm 
was contagious. Fruehauf Trailer 
common rose 50% to 38% in the 
early months of the year as investors 
rushed to get in on what looked like a 
very good thing. A little later, how- 
ever, Fruehauf decided he had been 
a little hasty. Sales for 1956, said he, 
would more likely reach $340 million, 
$60 million less than he originally had 
thought. But when the returns were 
in, it turned out that Fruehauf was 
still way too high. Actual 1956 sales 
added up only to $268 million. Frue- 
hauf, needless to say, was ready with 
explanations: “Steel strike ... re- 
duction in automobile output 
tight money.” 

Some of Fruehauf’s competitors 
thought that there might be more to 
the matter than that. Blurted blunt 
Champ Carry, whose Pullman, Inc., 
is a major Fruehauf competitor 
through its Trailmobile subsidiary: 
“Baloney! The guy expanded to han- 
dle a market whose size he mis- 
judged.” 

Whatever the explanation for Frue- 
hauf’s punctured predictions, one 
thing was clear: a number of investors 
had been badly bruised. From its 
1956 high, Fruehauf common dropped 
almost 50% to a recent low of 19%. 
As against 1955 earnings of $1.77 a 
share, its 1956 profits added up to just 
$1.03 a share, far short of covering 
the current dividend of $1.40 plus 
stock. 

Piggyback Predictions. But Fruehauf 
was not seriously chastened. Even as 
his 1956 predictions were coming home 
to roost, Fruehauf was raising a new 
brood. The truck trailer business, 
claimed he, was on the verge of ren- 


FRUEHAUF’S FRUEHAUF: 
he was ready with excuses 








dering the railway freight car com- 
pletely obsolete with its own piggy- 
back trailers (which railroads are 
presently using on a small scale). 
“How big is piggyback?” Fruehauf 
asked rhetorically last month. “Piggy- 
back is here to stay. But I don’t think 
the railway boxcar is here to stay.” 

This prediction, being less concrete 
than last year’s, did not cause quite 
the same stir on Wall Street. It did, 
however, irk the nation’s freight car 
builders. “Nothing of the sort,” 
snorted Standard Railway Equip- 
ment’s R. Arthur Williams. “Rail- 
roads using piggyback are simply get- 
ting back business lost to highway 
haulers in earlier years.” Nothing 
daunted by such rebukes or by the 
coming home to roost of his last set of 
predictions, Roy Fruehauf insisted on 
getting in the last word. “The rail- 
road boxcar,” proclaimed he, “is on its 
way to the Smithsonian Institution.” 


SHIPBUILDING 


IN THE NICK 
OF TIME 


Maryland Shipbuilding’s ex- 
pansion could not have come 
at a better time. 





Back in 1955 Maryland Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Co.’s* George H. French 
made a move that took both his 
friends and his competitors by sur- 
prise. Despite the fact that much of 
the U.S. shipbuilding industry was 
sitting idly on its hands for want of 
orders, French decided to branch out 
from ship-repairing into shipbuilding. 

Strange Timing. At the time he had 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957): high, 36; low, 2934. Dividend (1956): 
1.25 plus 5% stock. Indicated 1957 payout: 
1.25. Earnings r share (1956): $4.25. Total 
assets: $18.5 million. 
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MARYLAND LAUNCHING: 
more were on the ways 


little enough reason to feel optimistic 
about the prospects. Maryland Ship’s 
own earnings from repair work had 
fallen from 1948’s $8.31 a share to 
$1.51, and matters might have been 
even worse had the company not 
picked up extra business building 
metal sections for underwater tunnels. 
But French had two basic reasons 
for making the move: in the first 
place he was convinced that ship- 
building was about to take a turn 
for the better. And, as an aide puts 
it: “Profit margins on ship repair 
work aren’t too good.” French found 
it would cost Maryland just $1.7 mil- 
lion to buy more land next to his yard 
on Baltimore’s Patapsco River, add 
steel fabricating and sub-assembly 
facilities and enter shipbuilding. 
Jumbos. Maryland’s move, as it 
turned out, could hardly have been 
more shrewdly timed. Its strength- 
ened ways were ready just in time to 
take advantage of the big demand for 
oil tankers brought on by the Suez 
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PROFIT PROBLEM 


swing in profits. The trick, then, for such companies as Maryland Ship is 
to keep their ways constantly busy. 


Overhead is a very 
major part of ship- 
small shift in sales can cause a radical 
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Canal crisis. U.S. Government con- 
tracts helped, too: next month Mary- 
land will launch the first big ship 
it has ever built, a 9,400-ton floating 
drydock for the Navy. Later in the 
summer, a 20,000-ton oil tanker will 
slide down Maryland’s ways. 

As an oldtime repair yard, Mary- 
land Ship moreover has used its ex- 
panded facilities to branch out into 
a profitable new side line known as 
“jumbo-izing.” In this process a yard 
turns oldline medium-sized oil 
tankers into king-sized vessels by 
inserting a new mid-section. So far 
French has snared contracts to 
“jumbo-ize” nine tankers, six of them 
for the Gulf Oil Corp. Lamented 
Executive VP William Purnell Hall 
last month: “If steel will only loosen 
up we could get all the shipbuilding 
contracts we can handle.” 

Pay-Off. Last month venturesome 
George French told stockholders what 
all this meant to their investment. 
Little Maryland’s sales, he said, had 
soared from 1955’s $19.3 million to 
$31.3 million last year. But that 
was only part of the story. Shipbuild- 
ing, due to the heavy overhead costs 
of idle yards, is a highly leveraged 
business; a relatively small shift in 
sales can produce a big change in 
profits. For Maryland Ship last year, 
the leverage was all to the good. 
Maryland Ship’s profits trebled to $1.3 
million, equal to $4.25 a share. With a 
current backlog of $40 million on its 
books, Maryland is looking forward 
to even better things for 1957. Says 
Hall happily: “I think shipbuilding 
prosperity is going to last for another 
five to seven years at least.” 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


SECOND YOUTH 


With retailored plants, new 

profit sparkle and a roving 

eye for mergers and proxy- 

collecting, historic, old Amer- 

ican Hardware (founded 

1839) has taken a new lease 
on youth, 





ALTHOUGH it is 118 years old, Amer- 
ican Hardware Corp.* last month was 
busily proving that you can teach an 
old corporation new tricks. In the 
years immediately after Korea, the 
oldline and somewhat moss-bound 
manufacturer of Corbin locks and 
other builder’s hardware had partic- 
ularly rough sledding. On its 594,397 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
2334; low, 20. Dividend (1956): $1.1245. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.50. Earnings per share 
(1956): $2.53. Total assets: .3 million. 
Ticker symbol: AHC 
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“Look, Ma—no hands!” 


Easy ... now that [aT provides smooth, automatic 


piloting for private and executive aircraft. 


When flying—you must be constantly alert, keep 
close watch on the performance of your plane, ob- 
serve air traffic, check course, maintain radio contact, 
And all the while you are making constant correc- 
tions in heading and altitude. Rough weather makes 
the job tougher, intensifies strain. How often have 
you wished for a co-pilot to take over the controls? 

Now you can have the Federal AUTOPILOT to 
“take over” —and flying can be even more fun. It is 
the first tubeless automatic pilot engineered for 


small aircraft, giving you absolutely dependable 


automatic flight at a low price. The AUTOPILOT 
stabilizes and maneuvers your plane smoothly, in- 
stantaneously and positively—and for increased 
safety you can override the AUTOPILOT at any time. 

Here is an important innovation in precision air- 
borne equipment now offered at lowest cost by Inter- 


national Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
For information about the Federal AUTOPILOT address Federal Telephone and Radio Company, a division of IT&T, Clifton, N. J. 
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How Glidden is growing with the 
big new demand for rubber products 


CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS 
Pigments and Metal Powders 


Rubber, which used to be thought of only in terms of 
“bounce” and “stretch”, is now demonstrating that 
these are unimportant in most rubber products. And, 
as a result, there has come a great growth in the 
rubber industry. 

Whether for long-wearing floor tile, colorful kitchen 
accessories, soles for tennis shoes, or white sidewall 
tires—or a myriad of modern-day rubber products— 
Glidden contributes color as well as special ingredients 
for softness or hardness which meet the needs of this 
growing market. 

Every division of The Glidden Company is “in the 
rubber business”. Pigment colors and purest white 
titanium dioxide come from the Chemicals-Pigments- 


SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 


Metals Division. From Southern Chemical Division 
come pine tar and rosin oils, used as tackifiers and sof- 
teners in rubber. Dipentene is used as a solvent. 
Fatty-acid oils, by-products of vegetable-oil refining, 
come from the Durkee Food Division. The Chemurgy 
Division produces lecithin for use as a blending and 
homogenizing agent. And the Glidden Paint Division 
supplies dressings for tires and other rubber products. 
Thus Glidden grows with the expanding rubber 
industry and its many markets. And this is typical of 
the way Glidden grows—through helping improve prod- 
ucts, develop new ones, or reduce costs for the growth 


industries Glidden serves. The Glidden Company, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


CHEMURGY 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


For Food Processors; 
Restaurants; Consumers 


Naval Stores; 


For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 


for industry Industrial Maintenance; All Surfaces 


Soybean Derivatives; 
Grain Merchandising 
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shares, then traded over-the-counter, 
it earned just 98c a share in 1952, 
lost 26c in 1953. In 1954, when profits 
crept back to 50c a share, American 
Hardware was earning just a shade 
over 1% on its stockholders’ equity. 

Enter B.S.F. Then in 1955 the B.S.F. 
Co., a corporate shell left over from 
the liquidation of the old Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., moved 
into the picture. B.S.F. picked up in 
open market some 27% of American 
Hardware’s stock, enough to give it 
working control. Shortly after, Amer- 
ican Hardware began changing its 
ways. 

The new owners did not change the 
working management of American 
Hardware. President Evan Parker, a 
veteran production man, was left in 
charge of day-to-day operations at 
the New Britain, Conn. headquarters. 
Explains B.S.F. Treasurer James 
M. Heppenstall: “We have three 
men on the Hardware board, but they 
do not interfere with management. 
Our main interest is to see that they 
get some diversification to comple- 
ment their old line.” 

They did, however, give Parker a 
clear signal to go ahead with some 
basic changes. Parker leased a new 
plant in Clarksdale, Miss., moved into 
it some of the operations formerly 
carried on in the big, old New Brit- 
ain, Conn. plant. He also bought a 
plant in Canada, drastically trimmed 
costs and sought (and got) a listing 
on the New York Stock Exchange. By 
the end of 1955, profits had risen to 
$2.02 a share and American Hard- 
ware’s fortunes were clearly on the 
rise. 

Last month Parker had even better 
news: for 1956 American Hardware’s 
profits jumped 25% to $2.53 a common 
share, even though sales inched up 
just 5% to $30.5 million. 

New Ambitions. But this new way 
with the profit & loss statement, as it 
turned out, was only one of the new 
tricks American Hardware had 
learned from its new owners. Late in 
1955, going into debt for the first time 
in history, American Hardware bor- 
rowed $3.7 million. Obviously it did 
not need the money for working 
capital, with current assets already 
standing at a very healthy 5.5 times 
current liabilities. Conservative, old 
American Hardware, which in its for- 
mer days had itself beaten off at least 
one proxy raider, had embarked on a 
little company-collecting expedition 
of its own. 

First Parker picked up on the open 
market nearly 100,000 of the 753,849 
outstanding shares of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.’ Savage Arms Co., a placid, 
little (assets: $17 million) company 
that makes rifles, shotguns, lawn- 
mowers and refrigerated display 
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cabinets. The aim, American Hard- 
ware was frank to admit, was nothing 
less than “ultimately of effecting some 
form of corporate ownership” over 
Savage. 

But Savage’s official executives, 
headed by President Joseph V. Falcon, 
did not welcome their new stockhold- 
ers. “They won’t,” lamented American 
Hardware’s Parker, “even talk to us.” 
Both Parker and his backers at B.S.F., 
however, take a philosophic view of 
Savage’s reluctance. “We are the 
largest stockholders,” adds Parker. 
“They'll have to play sooner or later.” 

A Willing Partner. Anaheim, Califor- 
nia’s Kwikset Locks, Inc., however, 
was being considerably more coopera- 
tive. Parker expects shortly to merge 
that $16-million-a-year maker of 
chiefly residential hardware _ into 
American Hardware. This would make 
American Hardware a $50-million-a- 
year operation. If Savage Arms can 
later be brought into the fold, Amer- 
ican Hardware would become a re- 
spectably large $80-million-a-year 
corporation. Anyway you looked at it, 
the historic firm was really changing. 

But will the current slump in resi- 
dential building endanger the basic 
business and thus put a crimp in 
American Hardware’s shiny new 
ambitions? President Parker argues 
rather convincingly that it will not. 
For one thing, the biggest share of his 
total sales comes from commercial 
construction. With that segment of 
building still running strong, Parker 
claims that so far in 1957 American 
Hardware is “holding its own by com- 
parison with 1956.” That certainly is 
more than most building materials 
companies can claim. For a company 
with American Hardware’s former 
sad record it was, Wall Street agreed 
last month, no mean attainment. 


ROHR’S JET ENGINE ASSEMBLY LINE: 
in a difficult industry, a profitable niche 


AIRCRAFT PARTS 


STEADY COURSE 





The big planemakers may 

sometimes have doubts for 

the future, but not medium- 

sized aircraft parts supplier 
Rohr Aircraft. 


Wrrx uncertainty reigning over mili- 
tary plane procurement these days, 
Chula Vista, California’s Rohr Air- 
craft Corp.* might seem to be any- 
thing but a sure-fire bet for prosper- 
ity. A medium-sized maker of power 
packages (i.e., engines assembled from 
supplied components), Rohr is also up 
against such potent new competitors 
as Beech Aircraft, Ryan Aeronautical 
and Temco Aircraft. Thus it has taken 
all the ingenuity Rohr President 
James E. Rheim could summon to 
keep his historically cyclical sales at a 
high level. 

Welcome Surprise. But last month 
Rheim confounded the odds makers, 
had a surprise in store for his com- 
pany’s skeptical kibitzers. Adding in 
a spanking $37 million in new orders, 
Rheim announced that Rohr now has 
a whopping $242.6 million in back- 
logged orders—more than double the 
amount it had just two years ago, 
and enough to keep it humming for at 
least two years. Having already pre- 
dicted $110 million in sales for his 
current fiscal year (ends July 31), 
Rheim boosted his estimate to $116 
million, a total that would top Rohr 
Aircraft’s peak $101.6 million, set in 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
30; low, 24%%. Dividend (1956): $1.40. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.40. tomy Vg share 
(1956): $4 (est.). Total assets: million. 
_ symbol: RHR. Fiscal year ends July 
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fiscal 1954, by a handy margin. 

Good news as this was, however, 
Rheim had even better news to re- 
late. After two years of shrinking 
margins, Rohr’s profit had once again 
begun rising faster than sales. In the 
first six months, Rohr’s billings had 
risen 24% (to $53 million) while net 
income soared 31% (to $1.7 million). 

But can Rohr keep to its airworthy 
course? At first glance it seemed 
doubtful. A good half of its orders 
come from Boeing Airplane Co. alone 
which has lost some of its hopes for 
long range B-52 production to Con- 
vair’s B-58. Some of its other biggest 
customers include Lockheed (24% of 
Rohr’s sales) and Douglas (9%). 
Actually, Rheim is in a somewhat less 
vulnerable position than this would 
indicate. Some 45% of his backlog is 
for parts that will go into such com- 
mercial craft as Douglas’ DC-7 and 
DC-8 jet, Lockheed’s Constellations, 
and Boeing’s 707 jet airliner. 

Pleasant Aftermath. This commer- 
cial backlog, in fact, is probably even 
bigger than it seems. Normally addi- 
tional orders for parts continue to 
come in throughout the life of the 
particular airplane. As an example, 
Rheim cites the famed Convair liner 
series. “[It] began [back in 1947] with 
the 240, and progressed through the 
340 and 440 [which] is still in produc- 
tion.” Better yet, with the expensive, 
long-lived jets, the spare parts cycle 
is likely to last far longer. 


SOAP 


BIENNIAL AFFAIR 


Last year Colgate sold more 
soap than ever, but its earn- 
ings were showing a tattle- 


tale gray. 


As 1956 came to a close, the gleaming 
smiles of the brass at Colgate-Palm- 
olive Co.* gradually subsided into 
worried frowns. Late last month 
Chairman Edward Herman Little 
spelled out the reason: earnings down 
from $5.50 in 1955 to $4.05 per share 
in 1956. But that comparison only 
dimly highlighted the tattle-tale gray 
that has gradually crept into Colgate- 
Palmolive’s earnings sheets. Not only 
was it the poorest showing for the 
nation’s No. Two soapmaker since 
1952, but a big comedown from the 
sparkling $9.19 it had earned in 1947. 
Then Little performed a ceremony 
that is becoming traditional at Col- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
4654; low, 41. Dividend (1956): $3. Indicated 
1957 payout: $3. Earnings per share (1956): 
$4.05 ‘otal assets: $184.5 million. Ticker 
symbol: CL. 
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COLGATE’S LITTLE: 
no cause for rejoicing 


gate-Palmolive: he announced the 
resignation of William L. Sims II, the 
second Colgate-Palmolive president in 
two years to depart from the big soap- 
maker’s Park Avenue executive suite. 

Sad Celebration. It was a sad sort 
of celebration with which to conclude 
Colgate-Palmolive’s 150th anniversary 
year. And what made it even sadder 
was that, at first glance, the big soap- 
maker had seemed to be doing fine. 
For the first time, Colgate-Palmolive’s 
world-wide sales had topped the half- 
billion dollar mark, with an 8.5% rise 
to $508.5 million. At home, Colgate’s 
salesmen had been kept in a lather 
supplying $291 million worth of goods. 

With business booming so, why had 
earnings slipped down the drain? One 
thing was sure: the trouble was not 
due to any lack of incentives abroad, 





SHAKE-UP 


Ups and downs withal, P&G's net 
profit margin (net earnings/sales) have 
regularly outrun Colgate-Palmolive’s. 
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where earnings rose 30.5% to $11.0 
million. Instead, Little’s biggest wor- 
ries cropped up right in his own back 
yard, where net fell a thumping 44%. 

Paradoxically, it was not due to any 
lack of earnings on Colgate’s tra- 
ditional lines: their gross profit mar- 
gins actually improved. But what did 
take the wind out of Colgate-Palm- 
olive’s sheets was an extraordinary 
$12-million outlay to promote three 
new products, Colgate’s Brisk fluoride 
toothpaste, liquid Vel and AD (short 
for Advanced Detergent). In 1957, 
Little said with understandable de- 
termination, such costs “are not ex- 
pected to be as extensive.” Added 
Colgate’s PR firm, which had also ap- 
parently gotten the word: “No major 
promotion campaigns this year.” 

Three Little Words. Actually, Col- 
gate’s biggest trouble can be summed 
up in three words: Procter & Gamble. 
As far-and-away the U.S.’ biggest 
soap and detergents-maker, P&G 
outsells second-ranking Colgate- 
Palmolive by about 2 to 1, and its 
competition is relentless. Which is 
one big reason why promotion ‘ex- 
penditures put such a big dent into 
Colgate-Palmolive’s net last year. As 
one Wall Streeter put it somewhat 
unkindly last month: “P&G always 
seems to get there first with the most, 
and Colgate has had to pay through 
the nose to catch up.” 

Actually, however, it is doubtful 
whether Colgate ever really catches 
up. Says another Wall Streeter who 
habitually watches both companies 
very closely: “Once P&G gets a new 
product out ahead of Colgate, as they 
usually do, they hold the lead. Take 
Crest and Brisk for example. P&G 
came out with Crest and then Colgate 
came out with Brisk. What was the 
result? Crest now covers 10-15% of 
the market, while Brisk was an ex- 
pensive failure for Colgate.” 

That there is at least a considerable 
measure of truth in these strictures 
seems clear from the wide discrep- 
ancy between the two soapmakers’ 
net profit margins. In its last fiscal 
year P&G’s net margin, at 5.7%, ran 
to almost twice Colgate’s 3.0%. 

Little League. Wall Street analysts 
these days are apt to cite another 
comparison to Colgate-Palmolive’s 
disadvantage. “At Colgate,” one of 
them puts it, “they don’t seem to 
have much of a reserve of top man- 
agement. At Procter & Gamble 
they’re loaded with it.” But if Edward 
Little heard any reverberations from 
such comments, he did not seem to 
mind. Instead he was reportedly hard 
at work on another major overhaul in 
his company’s top echelon, an occupa- 
tion now regarded in the Canyon as 
“a biennial affair with Colgate.” 
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"Steel is cheaper than dirt” 


& 


...@ well known industrial leader once remarked 


If you lived in New York City and 
wanted to fill your flower pot with dirt, 
packaged dirt would cost 8¢ a pound. 

Common steel-costs average less 
than 7¢ a pound. 

Basic steel is about a sixth the cost 
of common aluminum, less than a 
ninth the cost of copper. 

Now think for just a second—can you 
buy anything that’s as tough, durable, 
efficient and inexpensive as steel? 

The demand for this versatile metal 


is increasing every year. Our economy 
expands at about the rate of 4% 
annually, and if the nation’s steel- 
consuming industries expand as fast 
as the national rate, the demand for 
steel will be enormous. 

Low prices and high demand virtu- 
ally guarantee steel a stable and 
booming market. Even if the price 
should be raised, in relation to increas- 
ing costs, steel would still be 

... dirt cheap. 


REPU BLIC STE E L. General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Where diversification creates stability 
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W hat’s In A Name? 


ForREIGN businessmen coming to 
these shores to study our “know- 
how” are usually impressed by two 
phenomena: 1) our industrial 
might, and 2) the first name fa- 
miliarity between boss and worker. 
In some countries, like Belgium, 
factory workers tip their hats at 
the approach of a supervisor, and 
in practically all European nations 
the movement of workers into su- 
pervisory positions is nearly non- 
existent. 

To outsiders the unbuttoned 
informality between people of dif- 
ferent ranks here creates the im- 
pression that management men in 
America are not concerned about 
status. Not so. Here the boss is 
as status-conscious as a British 
lord. But he parades his rank in 
different fashion. He doesn’t dress 
up in top hat and embroidered la- 
pels to signify his high calling. In- 
stead, to show what a really big 
wheel he is, the executive in this 
country might strip down to shirt- 
sleeves. In many companies, par- 
ticularly in the industrial field, the 
fellows who are bedecked in 
Brooks Bros. suits are the ones 
who are bucking for advancement 
into the jacketless set. 

Neither does the first name re- 
lationship between employee and 
employer come about as matter- 
of-factly as may appear to our 
foreign visitors. The boss just does 
not get called by his first name un- 
less he tells you to do so. “Call 
me Bill” is a status phrase, and in- 
dicates that you have been accepted 
into an inner circle. 

There’s a growing group of ex- 
ecutives who go out of their way to 
prove their standing in the hier- 
archy by overdoing the “I’m one of 
the boys” routine. For example, 
there is the company president who 
has a seedy office located right on 
the factory floor. Upstairs there 
is a beautiful layout of executive 
suites, but these are reserved for 
such second rankers as_ second 
vice-presidents and staff person- 
nel. This president rationalizes his 
strange dichotomy by maintaining 
that he likes to be “near the firing 
line.” But he rarely misses a 
chance to belittle the upstairs group 
by reference to their plush sur- 
roundings and his humble simplic- 
ity. 

“This may be a crummy office,” 


he tells you, 
“but here is 
where the real 
decisions are 
made.” 

Then there is 
the executive 
who shows who 
is boss by being 
over - chummy 
with his employees. Take, for 
example, the president who 
plays golf on the municipal links, 
though he can well afford to buy 
and sell every private club in the 
vicinity. He shows up every Sun- 
day morning and joins up with a 
group of rank-and-filers. What’ he 
doesn’t know is that the employees 
have drawn lots on who plays with 
the boss, and the losers are dele- 
gated to take him on. 

The executive who carries this 
“regular fellow” stuff too far is re- 
sented by his subordinates because 
what he is really doing is empha- 
sizmg his place and importance in 
the organization by way of a re- 
verse twist. The man who by his 
camaraderie tries to show that he 
is above status is really rubbing it 
in. 

One reason why employees, as a 
rule, resist the office party at 
Christmas is because it is too dem- 
ocratic. The presence of the boss 
trying to mingle with the hoi polloi 
puts a damper on fun making, and 
many a big wheel, sensing this, 
makes a fool of himself by putting 
on that silly hat and dancing the 
cha-cha. Employees believe that 
the boss should act like one, and a 
little aloofness on his part is re- 
spected and expected. 

The fact that the employee is 
permitted to call his supervisor by 
his first name does not make for 
better morale, improved produc- 
tivity or increased loyalty to com- 
pany and job. The biggest battles 
and the most serious strikes in the 
last ten years have occurred in 
plants where the executives and 
the employee bargaining commit- 
tees were so palsy-walsy that they 
called each other not by their first 
names, but by their nicknames. 

No one has ever proven that the 
executive who insists that he be 
called “Mister” gets poorer results 
in his man-to-man relationships 
than the “call me Jim” back- 
slapper. 


Lawrence Stessin 














MINORITY REPORT 


What will 1957 mean for 

steel? So far as Sharon Steel 

is concerned, the weather 
looks a little foggy. 


Ever since a gently declining rate of 
operation* began to make some of the 
steel industry’s more hopeful year- 
end predictions sound a little hollow, 
most steelmakers have preferred to 
let the figures do their own predicting. 
But last month one of steel’s top brass 
broke the slightly embarrassed si- 
lence. “While I am optimistic on the 
year’s prospects,” said Sharon Steel’s 
venerable Chairman Henry A. Roe- 
mer, 72, “I am not so exuberantly op- 
timistic as some others. We will 
have to scratch gravel and work.” 

Special Situation. Roemer was no 
congenital pessimist. However, Sha- 
ron, Pa.’s Sharon Steel, the U.S.’ 
11th largest steelmaker, was probably 
sitting in one of the industry’s cur- 
rently least comfortable positions. As 
industry-wide production declined 
steadily during the first quarter to 
around 92%, it became evident that 
there was one major soft spot in the 
industry’s order book. Unfortunately 
for Sharon, it turned out to be hot and 
cold rolled sheet and strip, particular- 
ly for automotive production. Hot 
rolled sheet and strip is precisely the 
commodity upon which Sharon de- 
pends for the bulk of its business. 

Sharon’s less-exuberant 1957 pros- 
pects, however, did not deter, Roemer 
from accelerating his current expan- 
sion program, designed to lessen 
Sharon’s dependence on auto produc- 
tion and improve its profits: as a par- 
tially integrated steelmaker Sharon, 
since 1950, has rarely earned more 
than 4c on the sales dollar. Last year, 
though Sharon’s sales climbed 4% to 
a record $180 million, its profits tum- 
bled 14% to $7 million, well below 
1950’s postwar peak of $9.3 million. 

Profitability. Yet for Roemer, as for 
the industry at large, 1957 pros- 
pects were not as shaky as declining 
operations suggested. Operations are 
generally more efficient and profitable 
between 85% and 90% of capacity 
than they are at full capacity or higher. 
As the first quarter ended, Sharon 
was running under 85% capacity, try- 
ing to work off its inventories. But 
even at that rate, a good six points 
under the industry average, no one 
suggested that Roemer was not still 
turning a good profit. 


*By early April the industry was operating 
at just 91.6% of capacity as against 97.8% just 
six weeks earlier. 
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Low-cost Natural Gas: Serving Homes 
in 7 States...in 7 Different Ways 


Natural gas provides seven conveniences for “‘better 
living’’ in America’s Heartland; for cooking, water 
heating, clothes drying, refrigeration, home heating, 
air conditioning and incineration. 

Because natural gas does so much for so little— 
three million families served directly and indirectly 
by the Columbia Gas System are using more of it to- 
day than ever before. No other section of the country 
uses so much of this clean, efficient, economical 
fuel per family. 

Today, Columbia’s modern gas families in the 
Heartland states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland and New York 


—use twice as much gas as they did a decade ago. 
And they will require more and more natural gas as 
the years go by. 

For example, the number of Columbia’s house- 
heating customers has nearly tripled since World 
War II; and 95% of all the new homes being built in 
the part of the Heartland served by Columbia Gas 
System will heat with natural gas. 

Columbia Gas System has grown over the years to 
meet its customers’ needs—and Columbia must con- 
tinue to grow to meet the still increasing energy 
requirements of the dynamic region it serves—with 
low cost natural gas! 


serving homes and industry in America’s Heartland 





THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
120 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Central 
Kentucky Natural Gas Company, Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, Kentucky Gas Transmission Corporation—COLUMBUS 
GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company—PITTSBURGH GROUP 
New York, Inc., Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company 


: The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, Columbia Gas of 





New 1% million 


barrel Marquette 
plants are now 
operating at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(top), and Cape 


Girardeau, Mo. 
In addition, 


Year of great expansion Marquette’ 


Des Moines, Ia. 
plant capacity 


for MARQUETTE onde oc 


barrels in 1956. 


and the 


cement 


industry 





I. our 18-state market, capacity additions now 
operating are producing at an annual rate 22% million 
barrels higher than on January 1, 1955. That’s 18% more 
cement per year. Marquette’s capacity is up 28%. And for 
this same market the industry is now building nearly 15 
million barrels more capacity. When completed this year, 
total capacity will be 160 million barrels annually--30% more 
than at the start of 1955. 


In contrast, we project an increase of only 21% in cement 
use from 1955 through 1961. For the cur- 
rent year, the increase over 1955 is esti- er 
mated at 9%. On this basis there should 0 en: 
be no more cement shortages in our 
market as a whole. 


These and other important facts are ex- 
panded upon in our 1956 annual report, 
which we will be pleased to send on request. 


Doe §=€=6NAARQUETTE Cement 


1956 1955 
Net Sales $43,558,363 | $39,264,050 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Net Income 7,376,467 6,114,674 
Earned per common share. 2.74 2.26 
Common shares 2,625,000 2,625,000 


Common Dividends Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia and Wisconsin 
Total for the year 1.30 1.08 : : . a 





Operating ten cement producing piants in Illinois, iowa, 





Annual rate at year end, 1.40 1.20 Annual capacity now 16,600,000 barreis 


EXECUTIVE OFF ee 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 6, tttlinoirs 
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OIL 


SIGNAL SUCCESS 


Signal Oil, middling-sized but 
agile, hopes to reap a rich 
reward on three fronts this 
year. 


In Los Angeles last month, Signal Oil 
and Gas Co.’s* sturdy, gray-haired 
Samuel B. Mosher calmly dished out 
the kind of good news that stock- 
holders have come to regard as 
routine at the annual meetings of 
oil-rich producing companies. First 
he handed around Signal’s pamphlet 
report showing that it had raised 
earnings during 1956 by 11.5% (to $10.7 
million). Mosher further noted that 
the recent rise in the price of crude 
oil would bring the $106.6 million 
(assets) crude producer another 
“very substantial increase in earnings 
this year.” 

This news, as it turned out, was 
only the hors d’oeuvre. Oil, Mosher 
proudly announced, has definitely 
been found on two, and _ possibly 
three, sides of the 27,000-acre tract in 
Venezuela’s oil-rich Lake Maracaibo 
which Signal last year leased in part- 
nership with Hancock Oil, Standard 
Oil of Ohio and Pure Oil. 

Watery Wealth. Their neighbors’ 
good luck, of course, puts no cash in 
Signal’s jeans. Oilmen, however, were 
not slow to grasp the implications. 
The neighboring strikes would seem 
to indicate that Signal has a better- 
than-even chance of striking pay dirt 
when it starts drilling on behalf of its 
own four-way partnership next 
month. “If our first well,” explained 
a Mosher aide, “is as good as the wells 
to the east, we'll get 4,000 to 5,000 
barrels a day from it.” Given another 
two years, he added, “with a reason- 
able amount of luck, we should have 
100,000 barrels a day.” 

Mosher had good reason to be jubi- 
lant: wells of such size are seldom 
found outside the politically risky 
sands of the Middle East. If the strikes 
should come up to expectations, Sig- 
nal’s quarter share would boost its 
average yearly production of 17-mil- 
lion barrels of crude by some 50%. 

Gas & Gold. It would not, however, 
be the first major strike Signal’s 
President Sam Mosher has been in 
on. He has always had a sort of 
golden touch for oil, particularly 
when it lies under water. Mosher was 
a struggling farmer when oil was 


on ee American Stock Exchange. Price 
“A” (1957): high, 5149; low 
Dividend (1956): 70c, plus stock. ‘Inds icated 
Py ag beri 70c. Earnin; pers a 
i - 


tal assets: $1 
Saubed: SI. 
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SIGNAL’S MOSHER: 
a touch for sunken treasure 


suddenly discovered in 1921 in the 
Signal Hill field at Long Beach, near 
Los Angeles. Mosher eyed the gas 
that came up with the oil, which oil- 
men were wastefully blowing into the 
open air. Borrowing $4,000 from his 
mother, he set up a plant to turn the 
“wet gas” into natural gasoline, then 
worth 23c a gallon. In 1923, the little 
company produced 720,000 gallons of 
natural gasoline; five years later its 
annual output hit 34 million gallons. 
Then, in the late 1920s, Mosher 
pushed Signal into drilling for its own 
oil in the waters off the California 
coast. But when the public complained 
that oilmen were fouling the beaches, 
all drilling was suspended by law. 
Mosher found a way out. In 1938, 
Signal’s 66%-owned Southwest Ex- 
ploration got permission from the 
state to drill “whipstock wells.” By 


SIGNAL HILL Palvan 1925): 
a fortune in the air 


this method a drill is snaked out 
under the ocean bed to a deposit of 
oil, thus pollutes neither beaches 
nor water. Result: Signal still gets 
about half its production from the 
Pacific. 

Ships & Sand. By the end of World 
War II, Signal was thus well on its 
way as the largest independent oil 
company on the West Coast, and 
Mosher was restless again. Signal be- 
came a 15% owner in the American 
Independent Oil Co., organized to 
look for oil in the sandy neutral zone 
between Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 
About the same time Mosher, who 
could not resist what he considered a 
bargain price of $18.4 million, joined 
another syndicate, and Signal emerged 
with the controlling interest in the 
American President Lines. 

Rich Harvest. All of these oddly as- 
sorted ventures have not prevented 
Signal from turning in an outstand- 
ingly good profit record. Over the 
years Signal generally has brought 
about 23c out of every sales dollar 
down to pretax profits vs. an average 
of 17c-18c for such giants as Gulf 

Many oil analysts feel that Signal 
may widen these,margins even more 
this year. American President, like 
most other shipping lines, has been 
booming. Off in the Arabian penin- 
sula, American Independent, after 
several near-fruitless years, last year 
started showing promise. Signal was 
flourishing on all fronts. It all adds 
up to the fact that diversity, if well 
managed, need not be unprofitable. 


HORSE RACE 


New York’s banking race 
took a fresh turn last month. 


Manhattan’s staid 
banking fraternity has witnessed a 
duel as hard fought as any in the 
manufacturing industries: the race 
between the First National City Bank 
and the Chase Manhattan Bank for 
Number One spot in the city in de- 
posits and assets. 

By last month, end-of-March fig- 
ures established that First National 
City finally had pulled ahead with de- 
posits of $6.8 billion to the Chase's 
$6.6 billion. The only trouble was, 
the lead looked purely temporary. 
First National’s gain came from de- 
posits made by the major oil compa- 
nies as payments for Venezuelan Oil 
concessions, which probably will re- 
main in the bank for only six months 
to a year. So First National City, 
though it had finally passed its rival, 
was not crowing about its victory. 


Over the years, 
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Report on 1956 by 


American Viscose Corporation 





Net earnings of $14,909,000 were reported for 1956, equal to 
$2.93 per share of capital stock outstanding. This compares 
with net earnings of $24,709,000 in 1955, or $4.66 per share. 


Best year ever for Cellophane Division. Once 
again the Cellophane Division had the best year 
in its history. Demand for AVISCO® cellophane 
continued to outstrip supply. Installations of new 
facilities at Marcus Hook, Pa., will increase an- 
nual capacity by 50%, bringing total yearly out- 
put to 150,000,000 pounds. This additional pro- 
duction will start reaching the market during 1958. 


Sales up for associated companies. Sales and 
earnings in 1956 for associated companies were 
satisfactory. The Chemstrand Corporation, in 
which American Viscose holds a 50% interest, 
reported record sales. An expansion of Chem- 
strand’s nylon capacity from 59 to 114 million 
pounds a year is currently in progress. The first 
of this additional capacity will be in production 
in mid-1957 and all of it will be available for 


Statement of Income 





Sales and other income . 
Costs and expenses 


Cost of sales, selling and administrative expenses 


Provision for depreciation 
Total costs and expenses 
Profit before income taxes . 
Estimated income taxes . ° 
Net income for the year. . . . 
Per share 

9 « & <0 «°% 

P< + « wee eS 

Book value . . . « «© « e 


operation early in 1958. Ketchikan Pulp Com- 
pany, owned also in 50% interest by American 
Viscose, improved its earnings through greater 
sales and increased operating efficiencies. 


Avisco Integrity Tag program grows. During 
1956, the Avisco Integrity Tag appeared on more 
and more wearing apparel, carpets, bedspreads, 
and other home furnishings. Increasing numbers 
of manufacturers are requesting and qualifying 
for the Integrity Tag every day, aware of the fact 
that it is a sales aid for them as well as for Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation. 


Research charts the future. Research and devel- 
opment activities were at their highest level in 
American Viscose history, indicating an increased 
emphasis on new products and new markets. 


1956 1955 


$242,975,000 $260,583,000 


195,299,000 193,155,000 

15,398,000 15,949,000 

210,697,000 209,104,000 

ae ° 32,278,000 51,479,000 
ro oe ae 17,369,000 26,770,000 
ae ae ie 14,909,000 24,709,000 
a) oe Se 2.93 4.66 
3 a 2.00 2.00 
ee 46.53 44.33 





The earnings per share shown above do not include earn- 
ings of The Chemstrand Corporation and Ketchikan Pulp 
Company. The Corporation’s equity in such earnings 
amounted to $1.29 in 1956 and $1.76 in 1955 for each share 
of American Viscose. 

At the end of 1956 American Viscose had 5,095,510 capi- 
tal shares outstanding, owned by 23,300 shareholders. Share- 
holder equity increased from $227 million at December 31, 
1955, to $237 million at the end of 1956, and book value per 
share increased over the same period from $44.33 to $46.53. 


American Viscose Corporation 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 







AVISCO 


*rw.c.ac.c.c 


TEXTILE FIBERS 
Vinyon* 
Rayon, Acetate 


ELASTIC YARNS 
Filatex® 


PACKAGING FILMS 
Cellophane, 
casings, bands 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
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METAL FABRICATING 


OVER THE BARREL 


Empty drums make the 
loudest noise—and Rheem’s 
are no exception. 





Wuen Australian-bred Angus Light- 
foot Walker stepped into the presi- 
dency of New York’s Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co.* last September, he 
found himself dancing on eggshells. 
The $129-million-assets metal fabri- 
cating empire was crumbling beneath 
his feet. 

Three decades before, the three 
founding Rheem brothers had started 
out well enough. Sons of a former 
head of Standard Oil of California, 
they had set up a small pail galvaniz- 
ing business with California Standard 
as their first big customer. Not long 
afterward they branched out into 
making drums, cylinders and steel 
containers of all kinds, ranging from 
gallon pails to 110-gallon tanks. Then 
they moved into water softeners, heat- 
ers, furnaces and air conditioning 
equipment. With typical California 


vitality, their sales rose from $9 mil- 
lion in 1939 to $144 million by 1952. 

Two Skippers. Things were going so 
well, in fact, that in 1953 President 
Dick Rheem felt able to devote lots 
of time to racing his famed yacht 


about the Pacific. In his stead he left 
his 29-year-old son Bill as general 
manager. Young Bill soon proved that 
he had big ambitions. Not satisfied 
with Rheem’s position as the world’s 
largest producer of drums, he began 
expanding into the aircraft and auto 
parts business. 

For awhile, everything seemed to 
be hunky-dory. But by last year some 
serious flaws were showing up in Bill 
Rheem’s ambitious schemes. To be- 
gin with, Rheem’s organization, broken 
down by region instead of product, 
proved hopelessly chaotic. Says Gus 
Walker frankly: “Our left hand was 
competing with our right hand. East- 
ern and midwestern plants were bid- 
ding for business against each other.” 
Moreover, the regional managers knew 
little about costs and finally one re- 
gional head submitted a fantastically 
low bid for a government jet engine 
contract. With virtually no experience 
in the infinitesimal, tolerances of such 
precision manufacturing (few others 
had it either), Rheem’s costs sky- 
rocketed. Rheem itself was soon over 
the fiscal barrel. 

By last year the auto parts busi- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
2144; low, 1734. Dividend (1956): $1. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: —. Earnin r share 
(1956): d$5.01. Total assets: i million. 
Ticker symbol: RHE. 
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BARREL ASSEMBLY: 


RHEEM’S WALKER: 


the right hand didn’t know the left hand 


ness had also begun losing money 
heavily. It did have a monopoly on 
spring and bumper manufacture in the 
Far West, supplying all of the Big 
Three’s assembly plants there. But 
this was not enough to prevent Rheem 
from becoming a victim of Detroit's 
doldrums. To top it all off, Rheem’s 
kitchen gas ranges could only be sold 
by cutting prices to the point where 
profits disappeared as well. 

Pruning Operation. By the end of 
last year’s third quarter it was ap- 
parent to Rheem’s board that things 
couldn’t go on that way. Before long, 
young Bill Rheem was selling life 
insurance in San Francisco and Ex- 
ecutive VP Gus Walker had taken 
over Rheem’s presidency. He was the 


Nel Per Share 


ROLLING 
DRUM 


Sinking sales, soaring overhead, 
pruning and start-up expenses all 
came together in 1956 to send 
Rheem's profits barreling down to a 
$9.7 million loss. 
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obvious choice. As boss of Rheem’s 
foreign operations, he had run one of 
the company’s tightest divisions.’ And 
ever since the war he had unsuccess- 
fully preached the gospel of reorgani- 
zation that the board was now ready 
to adopt. 

Once in the saddle, Walker lost no 
time riding his command hard. He 
sacked stumbling executives, hacked 
off four unproductive plants, consoli- 
dated production lines in six other 
plants, brought in key personnel from 
Lear, Inc. and Ryan Aeronautical to 
buck up his flagging government con- 
tract work and sagging appliance line. 
He also boldly wrote off millions in 
capital losses, shook up Rheem’s mar- 
keting set-up, and moved company 
headquarters from California to New 
York City. 

Demanding Philosophy. He was soon 
making Rheem’s eight new product 
divisions live up to a demanding phi- 
losophy. “My key concept,” he told 
his lieutenants, “is return on invested 
capital. In our case, it should be 30%.” 
He also provided some stiff incentives. 
“These days we charge each division 
head 4% on his invested capital. If he 
reduces the charge during the year by 
selling obsolete equipment or increas- 
ing efficiency, he wins part of the re- 
duction as a bonus.” 

Walker’s second watchword was 
“maximum autonomy with maximum 
control.” In his elegantly marbled and 
paneled Madison Avenue penthouse 
GHQ, Rheem’s executive committee 
now meets daily to go over 
government contracts and budgets 
with a fine-toothed comb. “This way,” 
claims Walker, “our disastrous bid on 
jet engines can never happen again.” 


Inheritance. But by the time Walker 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 





WHAT MAKES CHESSIE’S 


In addition to outside purchases, C&O builds many of In Railroad YMCA at Russell, Ky., Shareowner Price (right) talks with two 

its freight cars. Here Shop Superintendent J. G. Ray- employee-shareowners, Freight Conductor Arnold M. Smith (left) and 

burn shows Mrs. Loutsch the final stenciling step. Transportation Clerk Bert W. Harris. Many C&O men and women partici- 
pate in employee stock purchase plan. 
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Shareowner Loutsch, near Flint, Mich., looks over new tracks At Newport News, Va., C&O’s Atlantic port, Mr. Price inspects 

to serve gigantic auto body plant. 98 new industries located on the new coal export pier, just completed. Almost half of overseas 

C&O in 1956, over 1,000 in the last ten years, export coal is handled here. He also saw the new $8 million pier 
designed to unload 60 tons of import ore per minute. 
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At The Greenbrier, Chesapeake and Ohio’s In the Cleveland headquarters they 
magnificent resort hotel in West Virginia, see the new electronic computer 
Mrs. Price (center) joins her husband and which, among other things, makes 
Mrs. Loutsch. out theirs and 90,000 other quar- 

terly dividend checks in half a day. 


At the end of their trip they talk over their 
observations with Chesapeake & Ohio Board 
Chairman Cyrus Eaton (second from left) and 
President Walter Tuohy. 











RAILROAD GROW? 


One of a serves telling what Chesapeake and Olio 
ts doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 














Two Chessie shareowners 


see for themselves 


Two typical Chesapeake and Ohio shareowners, unknown to C&O management except 


through letters expressing interest in “their” railroad’s affairs, recently were invited to tour 


the 5,100 mile system and make a report to Chessie’s 90,000 shareowners. Here are a few high- 


lights of their trips: 


e:.% 


Mrs. Genevieve Loutsch, a Chicago office manager 
and owner of 50 shares, hears about electronic rail- 
roading from John Charters, Trainmaster at Grand 
Rapids. She says: “As a shareowner, I am confident 
my investment is secure in the hands of these forward- 
looking specialists who manage the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway”. 


C. Grattan Price, Jr. of Harrisonburg, Va., an insurance agent 
and owner of 100 shares, rides in locomotive cab of fast mer- 
chandise freight train with Engineer Ott Foster. Shareowner 
Price writes: “My trip has been an eye-opener. I have seen a 
magnificent property, superbly maintained, and efficiently 
operated. I am absolutely convinced that ‘Chessie’s’ brightest 
years lie*ahead”, 


A 24 page pictorial report of where these two shareholders 
went and what they saw has been mailed to all share- 
holders along with the annual report for 1956 — again 
Chessie’s Best Year. If you would like a copy of both, write to: 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 









Office Duplicating 
can be clean... 






















































































































































When you use Azograph®—the “ 
new, low-cost short-run duplicating a 
process with positive cleanliness. 
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AZOGRAPH * OFFSET * SPIRIT * MIMEOGRAPH 
IMPRESSION PAPERS * FOLDING MACHINES 





A. B. Dick Company, Dept. F-47 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, lilinois 







Please send me more information about Azograph—the new, positively clean 
duplicating process. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 
came along to lock the barn door, the 
horse had already been stolen. Rheem 
had piled up its first deficit in 32 years, 
a pretax loss that ran to $16 million in 
1956. Thus last month Walker had to 
tell his stockholders that instead of the 
$3.15 Rheem had earned in 1955, it 
had wound up with a shocking $5.01 
per share deficit. 

No small part of it was a matter of 
deliberately taking capital losses im- 
mediately, and Rheem is undoubtedly 
the better for Walker’s stringent 
therapeutic measures. Says he: “The 
sins of the past are with us still. But 
that’s not all we inherited from the 
past. Rheem’s management may have 
been faulty, but its people, plant and 
products were and are first-class. 
From here on out, improvement 
should come at once.” 

By early this month, it already had: 
Walker reported that Rheem was back 
in the black. But with dividends 
abandoned and the company’s stock 
down 50% from last year’s high, it was 
obvious that Rheem was in for a slow 
Australian crawl toward recovery. 


BREWING 


STRANGE BREW 


From beer to overcoats and 
bebop, from $7.7-million to 
$34-million sales. That’s the 
one year trek of Fort Pitt In- 
dustries. 


“We are not here to sell a parcel of 
boilers and vats, but the potentiality 
of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice.”"—SAMUEL JOHNSON, in his 
role as executor in the sale of Thrale’s 
brewery for £135,000 (London, 1781), 
as quoted by James Boswell. 


“We arE the Cadillac of the juke box 
business now,” chortled young Pitts- 
burgh industrialist Delbert Coleman, 
31, a fortnight ago. “And just think, 
until last October we were merely 
beer barons.” 

Small Beer. As beer barons, Cole- 
man, president of Fort Pitt Indus- 
tries,* and Chairman Herbert Siegel, 
29, ran a local brewery whose $8 mil- 
lion (sales) business was at best small 
beer when they took control a year 
ago. But for the two young Philadel- 
phians, ailing Fort Pitt offered two 
mighty attractions: a $5-million tax 
loss carryforward, and listing on the 
American Stock Exchange. But Cole- 
man and Siegel, onetime TV filmoguls 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): high, 7%; low, 644. Dividend 
(1956): none. Indicated 1957 payout: none. 
Earnings per share (1956): 19c. Total assets: 
$21 million. Ticker symbol: FPB. 
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FT. PITT’S COLEMAN: 
he swallowed a whale 


and partners in soft drink, shopping 
center and auto polish ventures, saw 
Fort Pitt as a promising springboard 
for their capital. 

They were not long in making use 
of it. Soon after they gained control 
last April, they set about selling off all 
but Fort Pitt’s best brewing equip- 
ment, thereby fattening their working 
capital. Then, to build up collateral 
against anticipated loans, they merged 
into Fort Pitt two cash-rich overcoat 
companies owned by Siegel’s father. 
With that behind them, they were 
ready to go after bigger game: Chi- 
cago’s J.P. Seeburg Co., a $30-million 
outfit which makes juke boxes and 
electronics items (e.g., Western Un- 
ion’s Telefax). 

Acquiring Seeburg was no small 
iob for pint-sized Fort Pitt. Says Herb 
Siegel: “It was a lot like Jonah try- 
ing to swallow the whale. Altogeth- 
er, we raised $10 million in a matter 
of a few weeks. Del and I gave the 
Seeburgs $1 million in cash our- 
selves.” 

Bop Kings. In Seeburg, Fort Pitt got 
a company with $2.6 million in profits 
before taxes, all of which could be 
offset against its own tax loss carry- 
forward. Meanwhile, Fort Pitt itself 
had turned the corner, easing out of 
the red for the first time in five years. 
On operating income of $715,868, it 
posted a net of 19c per share. 

Last month both Siegel and Cole- 
man were quaffing their strange brew 
with even greater satisfaction. With 
only two months of Seeburg’s earn- 
ings included, Fort Pitt’s first-quarter 
net was up to $353,000 from a loss of 
$200,000 last year. Observed Siegel: 
“Last year we did $7.7 million. This 
year we'll do $34 million.” Adds Cole- 
man: “We've got a good thing here, 
and we know it.” 
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WATCHES 


STITCH IN TIME 


By endearing itself to the na- 
tion’s jewelers, Bulova Watch 
has established a unique and 
profitable niche for itself. 


Wuen World War II ended, Bulova 
Watch Co.* Chairman Arde Bulova 
decided to continue making precision 
defense items, hoping this would tide 
his firm over soft spots in the watch 
market. As steadily growing sales 
proved in the years that followed, it 
was a wise decision. But it had its 
drawbacks. One was the slim defense 
profits which pulled Bulova’s net 
margin down from 11% in 1947 to just 
4% by 1953. In that lean year Arde 
Bulova boldly tried another form of 
diversification: he marketed a clock- 
radio, the first such departure for the 
Flushing, N. Y. firm in its 35 years of 


Wet Per $ of Sales (Cents) 


UP TICK? 
After falling for seven yeors, Bulova's 
net margins show signs of bottoming 
out. 
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watchmaking. 

Protected Markets. Last month, with 
his clock-radio business ticking away 
profitably, Arde Bulova unveiled an- 
other new product—an electric razor 
which lists at $34.75—some three dol- 
lars higher than the most expensive 
existing make. Thus like Bulova’s 
watches and clock-radios, its razor 
will be sold only in jewelry stores, 
and on a basis which allows a fat 
markup for dealers. This merchandis- 
ing method, which has endeared 
Bulova to the jewelers, means that 
Bulova can count on a reasonably 
predictable market for its output. 

In fact, President John H. Ballard, 
Bulova’s specialist in distribution, he- 
lieves the new razor will mean even 
bigger volume than his clock-radio. 
“This shaver,” says he, “should bring 
us sales of something like $8.5 million 
next year. By 1959 it could account 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
21; low, 201%. Dividend (1 ): $1.40. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.40. Earnings r share 
(1956): $1.89 (est.). Total assets: 4 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: BVA. Fiscal year ends 
March 31. 


for 25% of our total volume.” And it 
could also, he is confident, do big 
things for Bulova’s earnings, if the 
company’s clock-radio experience is 
any criterion. For it was in 1955, the 
first year the clock-radio showed a 
profit, that Bulova’s earnings took 
their biggest postwar hop (up 18% 
to $3.5 million). It was also the year 
that Arde Bulova arrested the seven- 
year drop in his profit margins. 

Wound Up. By all signs, they rose 
again in Bulova’s 1955 fiscal year, ended 
last month. Preliminary estimates 
show sales down 6% to $75 million, 
but net profit up 6% to $3.7 million. 
If the final auditing confirms this, 
Bulova’s net margin will run just 
under 5%—its best showing since 
1951. Meanwhile, Arde Bulova’s de- 
fense backlog has shrunk to $20 mil- 
lion. But he is hardly worried about 
that. Two years ago, when Bulova’s 
net margins were at their lowest, 
Bulova’s defense backlog amounted to 
a thumping $50 million. 


RAILROADS 


LAST LURCH 


Last month the Old Woman 
of railroading quietly died. 





Arter 20 lurching years of bankrupt- 
cy, the 86-year-old New York, On- 
tario & Western Railway came to the 
end of the line last month. Known 
sometimes as the “Old Woman,” 
sometimes as the “Old & Weary,” the 
541-mile line, which connected Wee- 
hawken, N. J., with Oswego, N. Y.., 
fought a losing battle for solvency in 
the face of steadily declining freight 
traffic. In twenty years, the Old Wo- 
man piled up a staggering $100-mil- 


BULOVA’S BULOVA: 
jewelers love him 
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“Only ‘179.50 for 
a dictating machine?” 


a dictating machine is no longer a luxury! 


OW, YOUR OFFICE can have as many as it needs — because the 
world-famous STENORETTE costs less than half the price of 
other major dictating machines, actually less than a standard office 
typewriter! It does everything the high-priced units do — and 
more. It’s the easiest, and fastest of all to use. That’s why so many 
executives prefer STENORETTE to other units regardless of price. 


200,000 NOW IN USE...AND NO 
WONDER. Imagine dictating con- 
tinuously for 30 minutes onto one 
magnetic tape—the finest medium 
for recording the human voice. 
Erase automatically without even 
touching the machine — you just 
re-record over the words to be cor- 
rected! Re-use your tapes indefi- 
nitely. No resurfacing necessary. 


DeJdUR 





Try 


Stenorette 
No obligation. See 
your nearest 
DeJUR Sales/ 
Service Office — or 
send today for free 
illustrated booklet 
with this coupon. 


DeJUR-Amsco Corporation, Dept. F4 

45-01 Northern Bivd., L. I. C. 1, N. Y. 
Please rush without obligation a copy 
of your free STENORETTE brochure. 


DICTATE AND TRANSCRIBE WITH 
ONE MACHINE! The accessories 
are designed for convenience and 
comfort of secretaries. “Index 
Dial” and log pad make transcrip- 
tion easy, foolproof. “Playback” 
is always clear and natural. Ideal 
for conferences and trips. Use 
STENORETTE in a moving car, plane, 
train! (weighs only 11 lbs., 10 oz.) 


Stenorette 


for less than the price 
of a standard office 
typewriter! 


ara" 


plus Federal Excise Tax. 
Transcribing accessories extra. | 


_ FREE BOOKLET | a 








lion deficit, survived largely by sell- 
ing assets as it went and by appealing 
for handouts from its customers. 
When operations ended, the Old 
Woman was still piling up red ink at 
the rate of $135,000 a month. 

Once the claims of O&W’s multitu-. 
dinous creditors are classified, the 
property will be sold, preferably as 
“an entity, not junk.” In any case, 
the price is not likely to be princely. 
During last fall’s abortive attempt at 
reorganization, bids ranged from $2.8 
million (from a syndicate of Utica 
businessmen) to $6 million (from 
Swift Salvage Co. of New York, which 
wanted it for scrap). But most of the 
Old Woman’s security holders will be 
lucky if they get back even a few 
cents on the dollar. Likely to be at 
the head of the line: the Treasury De- 
partment, with a $7-million tax bill; 
O&W’s former employees; a group of 
neighboring railroads. 


oll 


PLUMP PLUM 


Up for grabs last month went 
one of the fattest oil contracts 
in a good while. 


| Like a ripe plum dangling from a 
| branch, the world’s oil producers were 


confronted late last month with a tidy 
$200 million contract available for the 
asking—and bidding. Argentina was 
in the market for some 80 million bar- 
rels of “black oil” (i.e., crude and the 
heavier residual fuel oil). But when 


| bidding closed in New York, only five 


major oil producers had submitted 
quotations (others may be forthcom- 
ing later in Buenos Aires). 

Usually the number of bidders 
could be expected to run to several 
times that number. The fact that it 
did not, highlighted some of the in- 
dustry’s current troubles. Some pro- 
ducers, for example, explained that 
curtailed production on the Arabian 
peninsula, stemming from Suez Canal 
troubles, had already put too heavy 
a strain on their ready supply of oil. 

But for other Middle East produc- 
ers the contract was especially at- 
tractive. For in getting the oil to 
Argentina, they will not have to send 


‘it through the Suez Canal or haul it 


by tanker on such a roundabout route 
as is involved in moving oil to North 
America or Europe. The five inter- 
ested bidders: Gulf Oil, Texas Co., 
Cities Service, Jersey Standard, 
Standard Oil of California. Probable 
date of the contract award, which may 
be parceled out to two or more bid- 
ders: sometime this month. 
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THE HERTZ CORPORATION 


Record $58 million gross revenues in 1956 


The Hertz Corporation experienced its greatest year 
in 1956, continuing to be the world’s largest rent a 


car and truck leasing operation. 





OPERATING REVENUES 

EQUITY CAPITAL 

NET INCOME BEFORE TAX 
Ratio to operating revenues 
Ratio to equity capital 

NET INCOME AFTER TAX 
Ratio to operating revenues 
Ratio to equity capital 


NUMBER OF SHARES OUTSTANDING 
(Before 5% stock dividend paid December 28, 1956) 


EARNINGS PER SHARE 

CASH DIVIDENDS 

STOCK DIVIDEND 

PASSENGER CARS OWNED AT YEAR-END 
TRUCKS OWNED AT YEAR-END............. 
TOTAL VEHICLES OWNED AT YEAR-END.. 





Annual Report Highlights 


1956 
$58,789,183 
$19,966,344 
$ 5,960,147 

10.1% 
29.8% 

$ 4,759,418 
8.0% 

23.8% 
1,724,925 


$ 2,75 
$ 1,00 

5% 
12,378 
12,857 
25,235 


1955 
$41,279,907 
$12,959,895 
$ 4,434,615 

10.7% 
34.2% 

$ 2,901,552 
7.0% 
22.3% 
1,575,793 


$ 1.84 
$ .90 

7,544 
10,663 
18,207 


ALL DATA RESTATED TO REFLECT ECONOMIC MERGERS. 


1954 
$23,612,297 
$10,743,849 
$ 1,903,776 
8.0% 
17.7% 
$ 1,370,414 
5.8% 
12.8% 
1,525,343 


$ .90 
$ .50 
3,956 
5,339 
9,295 





For copies of the 

annual report, 

write: Treasurer, 

The Hertz Corporation, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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More people by far 
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PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS 


DEFENSE TECHNOLOGY 


Askania - General Precision Laboratory 
Graflex - Griscom-Russell - Hertner Electric 
Kearfott - Librascope - Link Aviation 
Pleasantville Instrument 
Precision Technology - Shand and Jurs 
Simplex Equipment - Strong Electric 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
AND CONTROLS 


Askania - General Precision Laboratory 


Graflex - Griscom-Russell - Hertner Electric 
Kearfott - Librascope - Link Aviation 


Theatre Equipment Contracts 





in 1956 


5 


SALES—Net sales of General Precision Equipment Cor- 
poration totaled $153,261,864, a 15 per cent increase 
over 1955. 

+ Commercial sales made up 34 per cent of the 1956 total, 
compared with 31 per cent of 1955 sales. 

+ The greater part of this sales increase derives from 
companies which were in the GPE Group in 1955, but 
part is due to the inclusion of two corporate acquisitions 
in 1956: Shand and Jurs Co., included for the full year, 
and Graflex, Inc., included from August 10, 1956. 


BACKLOG—The backlog of orders at the 1956 year end 
was $167,660,000, an increase of $40,000,000 over the 
backlog a year earlier. 

+ While most orders on the books were for products for 
the Armed Services, the backlog of commercial orders 
was almost double that at the end of 1955. 

+ The backlog at the end of 1957 is expected to show 
further growth, even though substantially higher billings 
are anticipated during the current year. 


FINANCIAL RECORD—The following table is a brief 
summary of GPE’s record for the last two years: 


1956 1955 


$153,261,864  $133,337,819 
2,394,729 2,530,758 


Net Sales 

Net Profit. ee ak 

Shares of common stock out- 
standing atyearend. . . 1,125,806 1,031,644 

Net profit per common share $1.73* $2.05 

Dividends per common share . 2.40 2.40 

Total year end backlog . 167,660,000 127,192,000 


“Before deduction of approximately 9 cents a share for amortization of goodwill 


PROFITS—Consolidated net profits in 1957 should be 

much better than in 1956 because they will not be bur- 

dened by the following specific situations which adversely 
affected 1956 earnings: 

1, Operating losses and costs of liquidating an unprofit- 
able subsidiary whose profitable lines have now been 
transferred to another GPE company; 

2. A fixed-price defense contract, now finished, on which 
prices were basedon a volume that did not materialize; 

3. Acostly strike in an important production unit, whose 
capacity is now available for the GPE order backlog; 

4. Contracts at unsatisfactory prices, accepted in 1955 by 
a subsidiary to meet competitive conditions, which 
were substantially completed in 1956. 


The business of the GPE Companies consists of the 
design and production of electronic, hydraulic, precision 
mechanical, and other components and complete systems 
for modern military and industrial requirements. These 
products fall into four main divisions: 


DEFENSE TECHNOLOGY—the automatic, global air navi- 
gation system AN/APN-66 and its variants, including 
Radan, light-weight air navigation equipment; airplane- 
type controls and automatic depth-keeping controls for 
the latest submarines; flight simulators for jet aircraft and 
guided missiles; anti-submarine devices; digital bombing 
systems; distillation units for naval vessels; guided missile 
and rocket components; inertial guidance components 
and systems. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT AND CONTROLS—valves, 
fittings and controls to handle flammable and explosive 
liquids, particularly for the oil and gas industries; distilla- 
tion and industrial cooling units; automatic control 
systems for high speed manufacturing processes; flight 
simulators for commercial aircraft, including the Douglas 
DC-8 jetliner and the turbo-prop Lockheed “Electra”; 
photographic recording equipment; the LGP-30 com- 
puters of Royal Precision Corporation, jointly owned by 
GPE and Royal McBee Corporation. 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRE AND TELEVISION 
EQUIPMENT—theatre movie projectors incorporating the 
water-cooled “‘curved gate”’ for improved picture quality; 
special equipment for TV broadcasting; cameras, projec- 
tors and receivers for closed circuit television applications 
in industry and education; video recording equipment. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS— 
still cameras for amateur and professional photographers ; 
35mm film strip and slide projectors; 16mm motion pic- 
ture projectors; tape recorders; educational film strips 
and slides. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT—A more detailed report of 
GPE’s activities in 1956 can be found in 
the Annual Report. 


If you would like a copy, write: 
The Secretary 


General Precision Equipment Corporation 
92 Gold Street 
New York 38, N.Y. 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARIES 


ASKANIA REGULATOR COMPANY, Chicago, II!. 
GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY INCORPORATED, Pleasantville, N.Y. 
Subsidiaries 

|, Pleasantvitie, N.Y. 
SIMPLEX EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, Bloomfield, MJ. 
GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester, N.Y. 

Stoandiary 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC., Chicago, i. 

THE GRISCOM-RUSSELL COMPANY, Massillon, 0. 
THE HERTNER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 
KEARFOTT COMPANY, INC., Little Falls, N. J. 


Subsdeary 
KEARFOTT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Newark, NJ. 





LIBRASCOPE, INCORPORATED, Glendale, Calif. 

LINK AVIATION, INC., Binghamton, N.Y. 

J. E. McAULEY MFG. CO., Chicago, til. 

NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 
PRECISION TECHNOLOGY, INC., Livermore, Calif, 

SHAND AND JURS CO., Berkeley, Calif. 

THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION, Toledo, 0. 

THEATRE EQUIPMENT CONTRACTS CORPORATION, New York, N.Y. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


CLOGGED LINES 


4 determined new manage- 

ment team is trying hard to 

clear Crane Co.'s clogged 
profit lines. 





Durinc the past century Chicago’s 
Crane Co.,* now 102 years old, has 
indeed grown large. It has become 
the world’s biggest and most diversi- 
fied maker of valves, fittings and fab- 
ricated piping, boasting total assets 
of $231.9 million. But when it came 
to making money for its stockholders, 
Crane’s profit margins have fallen off 
in recent years to a mere trickle. 

After earning a respectably high 
10.8c on the sales dollar as recently as 
1950, Crane’s pretax profit margins 
sputtered out to a mere 3c just four 
years later. Last month Chairman 
Frank F. Elliott and President Neele 
E. Stearns revealed that Crane’s profit 
flow had been somewhat clogged again 
last year. Pretax profits were, it is 
true, up to 5.3c on the sales dollar, on 
a record sales volume of $375 million. 

That was better than 1955’s 4.6c. But 
it still left Crane clinging to a smaller 
net profit ($10.9 million) than the 
$15.8 million it had earned on only 
$220.1 million in sales back in 1950. 
Though plowed-back profits had built 
the book equity behind each Crane 
share from less than $40 a decade ago 
to $68.30 currently, the market price 
of the shares had failed to follow suit. 
At a recent price of $35 they dawdled 
drastically below their 1946 high of 
495g. Said Elliott sadly: “Our most 
pressing current problem is not one 
of sales but of earnings.” 

Impressive Volume. Crane’s busi- 
ness, nevertheless, is an impressive 
one. In the 102 years since Richard 
Teller Crane started his little foundry 
in a one-room frame building he 
built himself in his uncle’s lumber 
yard back in 1855, his company 
has outgrown its original brass and 
bell foundry business. Today Crane 
gets 50% of its sales volume from 
manufacturing, the other half from 
distributing. From a line of 40,000 
valves and fittings Crane makes for 
the petroleum, public utility, food 
processing, chemical and rubber in- 
dustries, it derives 66% of its manu- 
facturing volume. Some 29% of its 
output, in the form of plumbing ma- 
terials, sinks, toilets, bathtubs and 
the like, goes into the residential, 
commercial and _ institutional con- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
364%; low, 3142. Dividend (1956): $2. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $2. Earnings r share 
(1956): $4.39. Total assets: $231.9 million. 
Ticker symbol: CR. 
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Dollars Per Share 





VALVES 
AND VALUES 


Wall Street has snubbed Crane’s shares. 
While book value of the company’s as- 
sets behind each share of common stock 
has risen steadily, average onnval 
value per shore has wobbled listlessly. 
Thus the current market price of the 
shares is barely half of the book 

value of the underlying assets. 
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struction business. The remaining 
5% goes into heating materials. Ob- 
serves Chairman Elliott: “Our sales 
curve moves right along with the 
national economy.” 

Its profit curve, however, has lagged 
well behind the national average. 
“Turning out valves and fittings is a 
fairly profitable business now,” says 
Elliott. It is also bitterly competi- 
tive: in 1954 Walworth Co., second to 
Crane in valves, suffered a deficit 
while Crane barely squeaked through 
with a tiny profit. Similarly, Crane 
has failed to make as much money 
over the years as its bigger competitor 
in plumbing and heating, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
which has turned in more stable and 
higher profit margins. 


SS 'S 
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CRANE’S ELLIOTT: 
can he fia: the plumbing? 


Profit Pinch. The drain on 
Crane’s profits is its 172 
showrooms and warehouses in the 
U.S. and Canada, which distribute 
pipe, building and plumbing goods, 
including such items as oil burners 
and dishwashers (which Crane itself 
does not manufacture) Unlike its 
competitors who distribute through 
wholesalers, Crane thus has to carry 
very heavy inventories, some $93 mil- 
lion worth at last count 

Elliott is but one of three presidents 
who have tried their hand at fixing 
Crane’s corporate plumbing in recent 
years. After World War II, Crane’s 
former president, John L. Holloway, 
saw the need to bolster the sprawl- 
ing company’s uncertain fortunes and 
set upon an ambitious program of 
modernizing, expanding and diversi- 
fying. Among other moves, Holloway 
added (and later dropped) a line of 
transistors, entered and beat a hasty 
retreat from the overcrowded 
air conditioner field. He also formed 
a subsidiary, Cramet, Inc., which 
makes titanium sponge. and became a 
major stockholder in Heavy Minerals 
Co., producer of thorium, uranium 
and rare-earth compounds. 

No. Three. Elliott took over in 
1955 after ill health forced Hollo- 
way to retire. He found that even 
promising Cramet was beset with 
problems which included steep pro- 
duction casts, complex chemical proc- 
esses—all in the face of falling tita- 
nium prices. Elliott made a shrewd 
move. He sold a half interest in 
Cramet to Republic Steel Corp. and 
half Crane’s 80% control of Heavy 
Minerals to Vitro Corp. of America. 
This brought in some cash. Better 
yet, it brought needed metallurgical 
and engineering know-how and facili- 
ties to the complex affairs of the two 
subsidiaries. 

Elliott’s next moves included 
tablishing two sales units: one to deal 
directly with the merchant builders 
who plan five out of every six houses 
built, and another to promote valves 
for atomic uses. Crane already has 
made valves for the atomic subma- 
rines Nautilus and Seawolf, as well as 
for the nation’s first commercial 
atomic power plant for Duquesne 
Light Co. Now Elliott hopes to move 
deeper into this growing business 

Before Elliott, who is 64, moved up 
as chairman the first of this year, he 
helped bring in as president Neele E 
Stearns, 50, from Inland Steel, where 
he was in charge of planning and de- 
velopment. Together they have tac- 
kled the job of modernizing Crane’s 
operations and of bringing its whop- 
ping inventories into better balance 

For the long pull, Elliott and 
Stearns also have continued to speed 
up improving their production equip- 
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Southern Natural Gas Company 
Our Record for the past ten years 
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Our Record for 1956 


in its Annual Report, Southern Natural Gas advises stockholders that it 


* Acquired a majority interest in The Offshore Company, drillers of oil and 
gas wells specializing in submerged lands off the Gulf Coast 


* Made contracts for purchase of gas from fifteen additional gas fields 
* Drilled 19 development wells productive of oil or gas 
* Increased gas deliveries about 12% over 1955 
* Increased the regular dividend payments to an annual rate of $2.00 
per share 
The Results: 
Gross revenues and net income again higher than in any previous calendar year. 






















Total Volume of Gas Sold—Mef 308,307,297 274,851,165 
Average Daily Sale—Mcf 842,370 753,017 
Gross Revenues $80,798,930 $69,919,556 
Net Income $10,285,355 $ 8,534,139 
Net Income per share $2.35 $2.37 

(on 4,375,785 shares) (on 3,596,699 shares) 
Dividends Paid per share $1.85 $1.65 






For your copy of our 1956 Annual Report, write to Dept. FM 


Southern Natural Gas Company 


WATTS BUILDING, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Southern Natural Gas Supplies The Industrial Southeast 
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ment, as well as distribution facili- 
ties. Their aim: to have Crane sales 
“capitalize fully on opportunities gen- 
erated by our expanding economy.” 

1957 Problems. When will all this 
pay off? This year Elliott and Stearns 
feel there should be a “slight in- 
crease” in total sales of valves and 
fittings. But they also think a de- 
cline in plumbing and heating sales 
“seems more than likely if the con- 
tinuing dip in new housing starts is 
not reversed.” Even so, there is plen- 
ty of room for improvement. Says 


| Elliott: “I’m bullish on the future. I 


can’t see anything but a higher re- 
turn per sales dollar.” 


TEXTILES 


TACITURN 
TEXTILEMAKER 


Cannon Mills believes in 
hiding its bright fiscal light 
under a barrel. 


WHEN it comes to annual reports and 
other stockholder communications, 
Cannon Mills Co.’s* President Charles 
A. Cannon is a man of very few 
words. Last month, from his Kannap- 
olis, North Carolina head offices, with- 
out benefit of a single public relations 
broadside, Cannon’s Cannon mailed 
to stockholders their usual single- 
sheet, four-page annual report. It 
contained a brief consolidated balance 
sheet, a summary income report, an 
accountant’s certificate and the com- 
pany’s trademark, otherwise silence. 

Strange to say, the $150-million 
towel and sheet-making textile con- 
cern was in no need of throwing a 
smoke screen around the results of a 
dismal year. At $206 million, sales for 
‘1956 were 6.6% better than 1955’s, 
while earnings had risen 5.8% to $10.6 
million. Cannon’s Cannon had pro- 
duced a new profit margin of 5.1c 
on the sales dollar, a result nearly 
double the 2.7c median figure earned 
by 46 cotton cloth mills. 

But Cannon has preserved its old- 
fashioned taciturnity ever since James 
W. Cannon started his first cotton 
mill in 1887 at Concord, N. C. Even 
in its fiscal operations, Cannon is 
considerably less than fashionable in 
its conservatism: it has no long-term 
debt, no preferred stock, maintains a 
current ratio of better than 4 to 1. 
One other Cannon tradition: it has 
paid dividends without a break since 
1890. 











*Traded NYSE. Price r dicated 
ihe Pass ne Pi ea (1 
$5.16 Stal aeaee $1 ie million. Moker 
symbol: CAM. 
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SALES 
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STEEL REPORTS 1956 » 
PERFORMANCE AND 
PROGRESS... 


From the 1956 Annual Report... 


@ 1956 sales reached a new high of $742,642,000 
compared with $696,5 38,000 for 1955. Net income 
was $45,122,000 or $6.63 a common share com- 
pared with $50,104,000 or $7.39 a common share 
for 1955. Earnings were the second highest in our 
history, despite substantial non-recurring charges 
resulting from the 34-day steel industry strike and 
our current large capital program of cost reduction 
and expansion. 


@ 1956 cash dividends of $2.50 a share on the 
common stock compared with $2.25 a share in 
1955. In addition, a 3% stock dividend was paid 
December 28, 1956. 


@ Ingot capacity should reach 7.5 million tons by 


@ For a copy of J&l’s 
1956 Annual Report, write to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
514 Public Relations Dept., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


the end of this year. This is an increase of 14% over 
present capacity and 58% over our 1946 capacity. 


@ On December 19, 1956, announcement was made 
of the agreement to transfer the assets and business 
of Rotary Electric Steel Company to J&L. If the 
transfer is consummated, it will mark the entrance 
of J&L into the rapidly-growing stainless steel field. 


@ Our steelmaking plants operated at 97% of rated 
ingot capacity during 1956 against a 90% rate for 
the industry. 


@ The extensive capital programs of cost reduction 
and expansion should, by the end of the current 
year, place J&L in an excellent competitive position. 


@ We look for a satisfactory rate of operations in 
1957, and over-all prospects are quite encouraging. 


fq Jones & Laughlin 
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STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 
























When and as read, this advertisement definitely 
should be construed as a bona fide offer of sale. 












Subscribers to what is termed the Martini find Schenley Golden 
Age Gin Preferred for this chilled Amalgam of gin and vermouth. 


Golden Age Gin by Schenley 


BRAND 


















90 PROOF — Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits 











Callable 


Stock up, for, in our opinion, your 
guests will surely call for more. 





Interest 





A considerable amount, directed at its 
naturally golden color, ultra-smooth taste. 





Participating Preferred 






Subscribe to a mutual gin-swirling investiga- 
tion; then let your taste alone decide its merits. 











Illustrated Prospectus detailing the prescribed procedure for combining ingredi- 
ents for the Perfect Martini and other Elegant combinations is available free from 
the undersigned upon written request, 350 Fifth Avenue. (Address Dept. SE-1). 












SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 















































This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 






April 2, 1957 





241,020 Shares 


Revlon , Inc. 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $1.00 per share) 







Price $23.50 Per Share 






Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which 
this announcement is circulated from only such of the under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


Reynolds & Co.Ine. 


PHiLADELPHIA 










NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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BONDS 


PHOENIX REBORN 


Not all the money on the 
Stock Exchange is made in 
stocks. 

On THE bustling floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, traders in com- 
mon stocks refer to bond dealers as 
the “bond crowd.” Mostly they are a 
staid lot, dealing in high-grade, slow- 
moving debt obligations which lack 
the excitement and glamor of the 

common stocks traded nearby. 

Yet the bond crowd, too, has its 
cats & dogs, among them such long- 
defaulted issues as Krueger & Tolli 
5’s of 1959. Sometimes one of these 
forlorn IOU’s on vanished assets be- 
comes a phoenix reborn. When that 
happens, the bond gets a real run. 

Forlorn Hope. Last month the long- 
defaulted German Atlantic Cable 
Co.’s 7% first-mortgage gold dollar 
bonds of 1925 were a dramatic case 
in point. The bonds, a claim on the 
assets of a German private enterprise, 
went into default in the mid-Thirties 
when Adolph Hitler decided that hon- 
oring debts was a “bourgeois” con- 
vention that Germany need not ob- 
serve. After that the cable bonds 
sank from close to par to barely 25c 
on the dollar, plummeted to $40 per 
$1,000 bond after Hitler’s invasion of 
Poland. Shortly thereafter all trad- 
ing in the issue was suspended as an 
enemy security. 

Peace did little to brighten the out- 
look for German Atlantic. The com- 
pany got back two of its three cables 
in fairly good condition. But the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps was hanging on to 
German Atlantic’s principal asset: its 
third cable running from Emden, 
Germany, to the Azores. 

Cable Capital. Finally German At- 
lantic’s hard-working management 
succeeded in reversing its fortunes. 
The Signal Corps agreed to return 
two of the five channels on its Emden- 
Azores line “as soon as possible.” The 
company, moreover, already has ne- 
gotiated land-line concessions across 
France, from Cherbourg to Frank- 
fort. There is even talk that it may 
lay a new transatlantic cable directly 
from Europe to New York. 

German Atlantic, as a result, was 
by last month in a sufficiently strong 
financial position to redeem its bonds. 
It told its holders to present their cer- 
tificates at the Irving Trust Co. for 
redemption. True, the bond-holders 
were not paid off in gold as originally 
promised. But the final redemption 
was just as profitable: $2,175.67 in 
cash for an unclipped bond that sold 
for $40 just 18 years ago. 
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i Report from Northern Pacific Railway 

















FORBES, 


Northern Pacific has enjoyed a year of 
significant growth. While earnings from the 
operation of the railroad were not quite as 
favorable in 1956 as in the preceding year, 
there was a substantial increase in other in- 
come, chiefly that derived from profits from 
oil and gas, timber, real estate rentals and 
minerals. 


Quarterly dividends of 45¢ per share were 
paid in 1956. A 10¢ extra dividend was de- 
clared on Dec. 6, payable Jan. 25, 1957. 


Oil and gas revenues of $3,209,000 were 
nearly double the $1,686,000 reported in 1955. 
As of the year end, Northern Pacific was 
sharing in the production of 166 Williston 
Basin wells, an increase of 67 wells over the 


previous year. Exploration and development 
are expected to continue at high levels in 1957. 


The overall volume of railway traffic is also 
expected to continue at relatively high levels in 
the coming year, and Northern Pacific has al- 
located more than $28 million for the purchase 
of new motive power and rolling stock during 
1957 to strengthen our competitive position 
as well as our capacity to serve the steadily 
growing transportation needs of the Northwest. 


A copy of our 1956 Annual Report will be 
sent on request. Write Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, Dept. 327, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

Robert S. Macfarlane 


President 


INCOME ACCOUNT HIGHLIGHTS 
in Thousands of Dollars 














Item 1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 
Operating Revenues.......... . 1$188,170 $183,033 $171,602 $181,175 $177,869 
Operating Expenses. ............ 151,534 144,019 142,677 146,834 143,249 
Taxes (Federal, State and Local). 20,925 23,527 16,107 22,759 22,549 
oe anaes 15,240 11,477 11,047 12,196 11,377 
PRL. cs cab Rane dedha ass 10,353 10,111 10,451 10,003 10,053 
DOOt BORGIR. vin onss ck askbusossa 20,983 19,144 14,358 15,539 15,821 
Bond Purchases required by Prior 
Lien Mortgage, and Sinking Fund 
ey Re ee ae 546 1,813 1,885 2,335 2,295 
ae eee 8,935 7,439 7,439 7,439 7,439 
Available for Debt Retirement, 
Additions & Betterments and 
Other Corporate Purposes... .. $ 10,502 $ 9,892 $ 5,034 $ 5,765 $ 6,087 
Earnings per share............. $ 4.23 $ 3.86 $ 2.89 S$ 3.3 $ 3.19 
Dividends paid per share... .. ft $ 1.50 $ 1.50 S 12 $ 150 
Taxes per share. . ..$ 4.21 $ 4.74 $ 3.25 $ 4.59 $ 4.55 
Times Fixed Charges earned . 3.03 2.89 2.37 2.55 2.57 
Ratio of Expenses to Revenue. . 80.53% 78.68% 83.14% 81.05% 80 54% 
Average Number of Employees. . 21,923 22,641 23,309 25,982 25,790 
Payroll in Thousands. . . .$107,514 $103,578 $102,922 $109,757 $108,130 
Number of Shareholders......... 23,549 20.181 19,644 19,850 19,899 


Progressive passenger and freight service between the Midwest and 
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North Pacific Coast 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian ) 
WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone— man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner power of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 

“The Mastery of Life’-—TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 


Address: Scribe Z.N.S. 
Tbe ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE « (AMORC) « CALIFORNIA 
SEND THIS COUPON 


Scribe Z.N.S. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 


| 
| 
I 
| 
a 1 
| 
| 
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THIS BOOK 








Address —___ sins 
City_— 
Zone 
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AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


explains why the 
area we serve 
offers so much 
opportunity 

to industry. 


— ee ee 


_ Srate 





Write for 
FREE 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 


Colorado - Wyoming 





AIRLINES 


THE PROMOTERS 


Eastern Air Lines is planning 
another playland buildup. 


Wuen other airlines were being buf- 
feted about by winds of rising costs 
and tight money, Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s Eastern Air Lines, third 
largest domestic carrier, was having 


_ its usually good luck last month. 


Every other member of the Big 
Four domestic airlines reported de- 
clines in profit for 1956, but Eastern 
posted new records. Eastern’s sales 
rose 15% to $229 million; its operat- 
ing profit increased 7% to $28.4 mil- 
lion. Such good fortune was no ac- 
cident. For Rickenbacker and his 
co-pilot, President Thomas F. Arm- 
strong, operate the most planes on the 
most lucrative airline route on earth 
—the New York-Miami run. Al- 
though operating costs continued to 
climb swiftly, Captain Eddie had been 
able to generate enough additional 
business on the vacation circuit to 
keep his earnings on an uptrend. 

“Common Sense.” Just one day be- 
fore Rickenbacker and Armstrong re- 
leased their report, Eastern got a 
sudden break that may enable it to 
get another big moneymaking circuit. 
American Airlines withdrew an ap- 


plication with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for permission to fly non-stop 
from New York (and/or Washington) 
to Mexico City, leaving only Eastern 
and Pan American World Airways in 
competition for the award. Because 
Eastern had recently been granted 
New Orleans-Mexico City authori- 
zation to link with its New York-New 
Orleans route, the prize seemed all 
but in its hand. Commented Arm- 
strong: “I think we'll get it. We al- 
ready have the right to one-stop serv- 
ice. It’s just common sense that we 
get the non-stop.” 

Although Eastern cannot under 
CAB regulations begin flights on the 
New Orleans-Mexico City segment 
until June, executives were already 
planning a promotion job. (“Mexico 
City,” claims Armstrong, “has never 
really been promoted.”) 

The projected New York-Mexico 
City route may never measure up to 
the Miami junket in profits, but it 
does offer one big advantage. With 
Northeast Airlines now flying from 
New York to Miami, competition has 
thickened on Eastern’s bread-and- 
butter route. But Eastern’s only 
rival on the new hop, with the pos- 
sible exception of Pan Am, will be 
Air France, whose flights originate in 
Europe. Eastern thus will enjoy a 
vital edge in scheduling traffic out of 
New York. 





MEXICAN 
HAY RIDE 


Eastern Air Lines’ new route from New 
Orleans to Mexico City may pave the 
way for non-stop New York, Washing- 
ton-Mexico City service. 
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PFIZER IS NEWS 


... with another record year in 1956...sales up 9% and 


earnings up 19% over 1955...total dividends on the common 


stock raised to $1.75 per share, 4 





annual increase. It was another year of diversified growth 


FMD 





owe 
aes 


: nel both in the United States 





abroad. From the company’s investment in research... nearly 


$8 million in 1956...continue to come important new drugs, 





























and agricultural 





products to serve the world’s well-being. 
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The Year at a Glance 





ee eeeeeeee ee eeeee 


1956 1955 

Get Gilsi.. c 6 co we 6 oe © 6S $176,362,196 $163,794,654 
Earnings before income taxes Ur wl per 32,427,979 26,570,967 
Qeseme Tamms tlt lt te 8 14,174,000 11,244,000 
oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 18,253,979 15,326,967 
Dividends Paid: 

Gommen Steck . . . 2 © © © 2 9,017,721 7,645,152 

Proferved Steck . . . + «© «© © « 497,409 739,110 
Earnings Retained . . . «© ws ee 8,738,849 6,942,705 
Per share of common stock : 

Eornlngs . 2 2 ee eo ew ew $3.36 | $2.94 

Dividends paid . . 2. «© we ow ow 1.75 1.55 
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We will be very happy to send you a 
copy of the Pfizer Annual Report for 1956 
and the book “Our Smallest Servants”— 
the fascinating story of fermentation chem- 
istry in the manufacture of chemicals and 
antibiotics. For your copies write Secretary, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., inc., Dept. K, 11 Bartlett 
Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


The annual meeting of shareholders will be held at the Company's Brooklyn headquarters, on Monday, 
April 15th, 1957 at 10:30 A.M. Eastern Standard Time. All shareholders are cordially invited to attend, 


Highlights of 1956 


Sigmamycin*—Newest extended-range antibiotic 
effective in virtually every situation calling for an antibiotic— 
including many infections caused by bacteria resistant to 
other antibiotics. 

Atarax®-—A safe, mild prescription drug designed to help 
restore peace of mind to the tension-ridden without lessening 
alertness, mental keenness or physical activity. 
Terramycin® Egg Formula-—aAdded to 

the hen’s drinking water, it boosts egg production up to 53%. 
Biostat® —An antibiotic formulation that keeps processed 
poultry scientifically fresher from 50 to 100% longer; also 
tested successfully for the preservation of fish, meat 

and other foods. 

Record Production-—A new high in output 
achieved through development of new processes, installation 
of additional production equipment, and the opening of 

new plants in Japan and Canada. 


Established in 1849 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

11 Bartlett Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
U.S. Plants and Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Groton, Conn., Terre Haute, Ind., Maywood, N. J. 


*Trademark 










| TOBACCO 


BOXING CHAMP 


Already a heavyweight among 
cigarette boxers, at Philip 
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a year of 
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continuing | 


GROWTH PROGRESS STABILITY | 





HIGHLIGHTS: 


@ COMPLETION OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM: Two new 
manufacturing units were added in 1956—increasing 
capacity 50% over 1955. This marked the completion of 
the Company’s current expansion program. 


@ SALES: Tile sales rose 20%. 


@ EARNINGS: Net profit amounted to $1.56 per share versus 


$1.49 a year ago. 


@ CASH DIVIDENDS continued at $.70 per share (including 
a 10¢ extra payment). 1956 marked the 9th year of un- 


interrupted payments. 


@ STOCK DIVIDEND of 5% was paid in September—increas- 
ing the number of shares outstanding from 645,200 to 


677,460. oh 


A copy of the annual report 


booklet may be obtained by 
writing the Company at Lansdale. 


Manufacturers of ceramic 
wall and floor tile 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
Titinc Company, Inc. 


“America’s Oldest Name in Tile” 





Lansdale ¢ Pennsylvania 








Have You Seen This Prize-Winning FORBES Book... 


“The Best Things in Life’? 


HARRY HEPNER shows you how to 
outwit your worries and develop a ca- 
pacity to enjoy life—in his book that 
won the B. C. Forbes Prize Book 
Award, “THE BEST THINGS IN 
LIFE.” Hailed as another “Peace of 
Mind.” Once you read a copy, you'll 
want extras to share with your friends. 


On sale at leading book stores, $3.95, 
or direct from publisher. 


For your copy of Harry Hepner’s 
“The Best Things in Life” simply re- 
turn this ad with $3.95 (in N.Y.C. add 
3% sales tax) and your name and 
address to: 


FORBES Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 











Morris the call is for even 
more daring forays into 


packaging. 


| For years, try as it might, Philip 


Morris, Inc.* the nation’s fourth big- 
gest cigarette producer, always 
seemed to be boxed in by competition 
Not that Philip Morris lacked effort. 
To boost lagging Philip Morris sales 
in 1954, it created the snap-open 
pack. To compete in the filter race, it 
not only masculinized Marlboro, a 
onetime feminine smoke, but bought 
up famed old Benson & Hedges lock, 
stock and Parliaments. In 1955 it even 


| went so far as to chuck Philip Morris’ 


time honored “tobacco brown” pack in 
favor of modern red, white & gold. 
Yet, as sales dwindled from 1953's 


| record-smashing $314.9 million to 
| 1955’s $283.2 million, all these mar- 
| keting maneuvers seemed 
| more by desperation than strategy. 
| Last month, however, President Oliver 
| Parker McComas’ Philip Morris at 
| last gave evidence that it had found 
| a way to box its way out of the rut. 
| Its Sunday punch: boxes. 


inspired 


Boxer’s Rebellion. In 1956, for the 
first time in tobacco history, Philip 
Morris launched and placed in na- 
tional distribution five major new or 
beefed-up brands within a 12-month 
period: filter tip Marlboro, long-size 
Philip Morris, new Parliament, Ben- 
son & Hedges (old Parliament) and 
mentholated Spud. With the exception 
of Benson & Hedges, which was re- 
tained in the old Parliament flat box, 
each of the other brands was packaged 
in the Marlboro-type crush-proof, 
flip-top box, which Philip Morris had 
developed in 1955, the first major 
change in cigarette packaging, the 
company claims, since 1908. 

Philip Morris not only modernized 
its packaging, but its advertising as 
well. Stressing the soft sell, its TV 
commercials for Philip Morris substi- 
tuted for the piercing cry of Johnny 
a soft, inviting feminine voice whose 
“call” was far more bell-toned than 
the bellhop’s. For Marlboro, Philip 
Morris went after men with carefully 
calculated plugs, featuring sweating 
cowboys and tattooed _sportsmen, 
which also caught the ladies’ fancy. 

Upshot: 1956 sales of a record $326.8 
million, a 15% increase over 1955’s 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
4514; low, 415. Dividend (1956): $3. Indi- 
: $3. Earnings per share 

— assets: $281.2 million 
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$283.2 million and the best percentage 
gain in the industry. But while Philip | 
Morris’ boxes had proved a sales | 
bonanza, they were also expensive. 
Though net income ($17.8 million) 
had perked up 11%, President Mc- 
Comas himself readily admitted that 
the gain in net was not nearly as 
good as the boost in sales. Nor, com- 
pany critics promptly pointed out, was 
it anywhere near the 16% increase in 
profits chalked up by Ed Darr’s R. J. 
Reynolds (Camel, Winston), which 
significantly does not have a box to 
its name. Nevertheless, Philip Morris’ 
imaginative packaging plunge seemed 
to have turned the tide for the com- 
pany. Of the industry’s total sales 
increase over 1955, McComas’ Morris | 
had accounted for 36% of the gain. 

Package Deal. Nevertheless, having 
profited from its pioneering in pack- 
aging, Philip Morris has no intention 
of letting a good thing get away. 
Says McComas: “Our competition is 
not unaware of the consumer appeal | 
of the flip-top box, and we expect | 
several other brands will be mar- | 
keted in 1957 in this type of pack- | 
aging.” 

Thus last month Philip Morris an- 
nounced plans to purchase (via a 
stock swap) Milwaukee’s Milprint, | 
Inc., a leader in the flexible packaging | 
field. With nine plants and sales last 
year of $55 million, Milprint (which | 
makes no boxes) will probably sell | 
some of its packaging materials to | 
Philip Morris, but the cigarettemaker 
is also interested in Milprint’s exten- | 
sive research lab. Commented Mc- 
Comas: “Through the continued use | 
of modern marketing and packaging | 
techniques we can outpace and out- 
gain the industry—given the courage, 
the will and the personnel.” 








DREWRYS 


LIMITED U.S.A. INC. 


Sold More Beer in 1956 
than in any previous year! 








COMPARATIVE HIGHLIGHTS 


1956 1955 
Barrels Sold 1,431,921 1,425,465 
Net Sales after Excise Taxes $26,270,578 $25,800,873 
Income before Taxes 2,893,400 3,233,430 
Net Income after Taxes 1,443,400 1,583,430 
Working Capital 2,957,188 2,767,727 
Shareholders’ Equity 10,025,905 9,498,480 
Earnings per Common Share 2.38 2.63 
Dividends per Common Share 1.60 1.60 
Book Value per Common Share 16.56 15.78 

















TOBACCOMAN McCOMAS: 
bonanza in a box 
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Drewrys’ beer, as the map indicates, 
is sold primarily in Indiana, 
northern Illinois, northwestern 
Ohio, Michigan, southern 
Wisconsin and lowa. This area 
is highly industrialized and 
densely populated, with a more 
rapid rate of growth than many 
other sections of the country. 
With so many customers and 
potential customers close to the 
doorsteps of our South Bend 
and Chicago Plants, Drewrys has never felt 
the need to “‘go national” to build up sales. 
Instead, we have attained status as one of the 
largest and strongest regional breweries in the United States. 


Be Ce 


Lae 

one 
svest ooeve* 

sweet ee one 





Our 1956 Annval Report and other data 
about our operations are available on request 
to the company or our financial public 
relations counsel, 

Gartley & Associates, Inc. 

68 William Street, 

New York 5, N. Y. 


DREWRYS LIMITED U.S.A. INC. 
1408 Elwood Avenue, South Bend 24, Ind. 
as * - 






Interchemical 


co 8 By? © 224 3:4 06 8 


CHEMICAL COATINGS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 
...for every product...for everyone 





1956 sales of Interchemical products were 
the highest in our history —$111,107,000. We Serve These Industries 
These chemical coatings are used to INDUSTRY ic PRODUCTS % OF IC SALES 
protect and decorate almost every kind ciianhdi Printing tak, Coatings, Plement s05 
of product made by industry, from pack- Dispersions, Adhesives 
ages and publications to apparel and PUBLISHING sap a oa Paper 15% 
appliances. And, as the words on the PRINTING & Printing Ink, Adhesives, Carbon 10% 
printed or typewritten page, they pro- LITHOGRAPHING Paper, Printing Supplies 
vide communication. Chemical coatings TEXTILE, PLASTIC & Textile Printing Colors, Dyestuffs, 12% 
are everywhere in our everyday lives. LEATHER CONVERTING pee an Raneives, 
Interchemical last year invested HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE & Finishes, Plastic Foams, Polyester 6% 
$5,378,000 in improvements and addi- APPLIANCES Resin, Adhesives, Coated Fabrics 
. . OTHER CONSUMER Finishes, Coated Fabrics, Coatings 
tions to plant and equipment, to the end PRODUCTS and Inks for Plastics, Polyester Resin 
that our customers, served by 5,261 OTHER INDUSTRIAL Finishes, Coated Fabrics, Polyester 
Interchemical people in 22 factories and PRODUCTS Resin, Adhesives 
ffi nd service stations, might TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT Finishes, Coated Fabrics, Adhesives, 
M8 : he be fits of ti 11 ° 6 & SERVICES Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbons 
mer ee 6. eee eee INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS Clay, Pigment Dispersions, 
standards of product performance and PROCESSING Resins 
technical service. EXPORT 
The Corporation faces the future with 
confidence. 



































MISCELLANEOUS 














1956 WAS A GOOD YEAR FOR INTERCHEMICAL 


1956 1955 1954 

$111,106,620 $89,803,121 
Net profit before taxes ane eb 9,377,958 7,975,489 
Net profit after taxes 4,707,958 8,770,489 
Net profit per dollar of net sales 
Net profit per common share 
Dividends paid per common share 
Book value per common share 
Number of common shares 783,318* 
Number of preferred shares 
Dividends paid per preferred share. . . . $4.50 


Net worth $32,899,315 
*Adjusted to reflect the 15% common stock dividend paid February 1, 1956. 


If you would like a copy of our 1956 Annual Report, address Kenneth B. Lane, Secretary, at our Executive Offices 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION «+ EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORE 36, W. ¥: 


IPi* and In-tag* Printing Inks « Interchemical* Industrial Finishes + Aridye* and Iinterchem* Textile Colors « A & W* Carbon Papers 
and Inked Ribbons + Cotan* and W & W* Coated Fabrics « R-B-H* Pigment Dispersions » Angier* Adhesives + Albion* Refractory Clays. 


*rRaDEMARK 
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The FORBES index ‘ ae | 
Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to ‘ , 
five factors: 135 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 7 ' 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural em- -—+ : 
) * | 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours ' ' 
in manufacture) - : 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) : , 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key : | : 130 
centers) | 4 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 b nj t 
== 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. { : 
Dot indicates an 8-day estimate based on tentative for five } . T 5 
components, all of which are subject to later revision. }. + : 
' 1-125 
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Production......... 144.0 143.0 141.0 


Employment ....... 115.1 115.0 116.8 
NES S53 £0354 nis we 101.5 101.3 
SOND <5 5<.tend bas eee 112.8 115.5 
Bonk Debits........ 168.9 177.2 160.1 


143.0 142.0 141.0 136.0 141.0 
117.3 117.6 118.1 116.6 118.0 
100.8 100.3 100.5 100.3 101.0 
116.4 116.4 118.3 121.6 120.4 
164.8 172.0 161.4 168.4 177.2 


142.0 146.0 147.0 147.0 146.0 
118.2 118.6 118.6 119.0 119.0 
100.8 102.0 101.8 102.8 100.5 
121.4 114.2 118.0 120.6 117.4 
177.2 166.6 170.1 147.5 161.5 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Prudence & Patience 


Ir speculation were a simple busi- 
ness—where 1 +- 1 always made 2— 
everyone would be wealthy. But 
speculation is a business of calcu- 
lated risks, a business where contra- 
dictions are commonplace. Thus, the 
persuasive case for caution cannot be 
blindly accepted at its face value. 
There are possible compensations 
which also must be considered. Note 
the following discussion of the mar- 
ket’s debits and credits. 

On the side of Prudence, three 
broad arguments come to mind: 

1) The all-elusive confidence fac- 
tor has deteriorated in industry as 
well as in speculative circles. Busi- 
ness and the market are on tenter- 
hooks, with many supports but few 
stimulants. 

2) As is evidenced by projected 
cutbacks in second-quarter automo- 
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bile production, 
the over-all busi- 
ness trend at best 
is flat with a 
downward bias. 
There are no 
signs of a_ re- 
newed upturn 
and 1957 is prov- 
ing a year of consolidation, of ad- 
justment. 

3) Irrespective of the reasons 
which can be offered, and they are 
many, less will be paid for earnings 
and dividends than a year ago this 
time. In turn, this means that a 
double-barrelled depressant has come 
into being, for price times earnings 
ratios tend to move with the trend 
of corporate earning power. 

On the side of Patience, there are 
several reassuring considerations: 





1) Each of the previous postwar 
pauses for refreshment—in the stock 
market as well as business—were 
completed on a high plateau, and 
were far from cataclysmic. Time was 
the great “healer.” For 
both the 1948-49 and the 1953-54 
business recessions represented a 
10% correction in 12 months. 

2) While there are few really 
bright spots in the current business 
statistics—whereas the apologies are 
many—the fact remains that there 
is a possibility of a belated spring 
business upturn. A late Easter will 
stimulate retail trade which in turn 
will flow to soft goods industries 
where inventories are low. Similarly, 
while the building industry will not 
boom, a_ pick-up nevertheless is 
likely now that warmer weather is 
at hand. Even the steel industry is 
talking of an order 
month. 

3) The very factors which have 
been so disturbing to the stock mar- 
ket have bolstered the bond market, 
and the bull market in bonds is likely 


example, 


upturn next 
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Do You Hold Office 
Equipment Stocks Now? 


A, overhead costs and salary scales go up, up, and up, the need for time-saving 
machinery in office work becomes daily more urgent. Nearly all the leading office 
equipment manufacturers have diversified into the electronics field to provide extra 
memories and hands for industrial management. Some, like Addressograph-Multi- 
graph, which has teamed up with Eastman Kodak, are entering the new field 
through collaboration. Others, like National Cash Register and Underwood are 
considering mergers. The whole industry is in a state of flux and under the most 
dynamic compulsions of this age of automation. 

But what of the prices of the office equipment stocks? Near their all-time highs 
and several hundred percent above their 1949 levels, have they yet fully discounted 
the earnings to be realized on their univacs, datatrons, elcoms and miniacs? When 
will these marvelous new lines begin to add up to profits available for dividends? 
The prices of the most dynamic stocks have been known to undergo the most radical 
price corrections from time to time. It is vital to the growth of your capital to keep 
your money invested not only in dynamic companies but also at prices that have not 
discounted abnormally far ahead the great potentialities that will some day be 
translated into actual earnings. 

In the current edition of The Value Line Investment Survey the investor will find 
an objective measure of the normal values of 10 Office Equipment stocks. These 
normal values in most instances stand sharply below prevailing prices. In this 
edition you will also find objective measures of value of another group of leading 
investment grade stocks—the Fire & Casualty equities. Here normal values stand 
well above current prices. Fire & Casualty stocks offer long-term investors far better 
than average appreciation expectancy with about as little a risk as can be obtained 
anywhere in the field of stock investments today. 

The Value Line Survey provides objective measures of normal value currently 
every week on 655 leading stocks, showing you graphically which stocks are over- 
valued, which undervalued now. It also provides current analytical reviews of over 
75 special situations recommended in the past. It brings you up-to-date news of 
significant developments on over 725 companies, carefully indexed, so that you 
can readily evaluate the stocks you now own as well as those you might later 
on wish to buy or sell. 


i A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


You are invited to receive at no extra charge under this special offer, the current 
56-page issue of the Value Line Survey with special reports on the Office Equipment 
and Fire & Casualty Insurance stocks. Included are advance estimates of earnings 
and dividends in 1957 and the period 1959-61. The current issue contains full-page 
Ratings & Reports on 37 stocks including: 
Addresso-Multigraph Royal McBee 

Burroughs Corp. Smith-Corona 

int'l. Bus. Mach. 


Sperry Rand 
Nat'l. Cash Register 





Continental Insurance 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Firemen’s ins. (Newark) Spree a 
Underwood Great American ins. or Fire & Mar. 
Pitney-Bowes Aetna Ins. Hartford Fire 8 others 


You will also receive, under this offer, the next four weekly editions of the Value 
Line Survey, with full-page Ratings & Reports on over 200 major stocks. In addition, 
your introductory subscription will include a new Special Situation recommenda- 
tion, a Supervised Account Report, two Fortnightly Commentaries and four Weekly 
Supplements. (Annual Subscription $120) *New subscribers only 


To take advantage of this special offer, fill in and return the coupon below. 


Home wr Say B 
Insurance Co. of 
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Send $5 to Dept. FB-83 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
Value Line Survey Building, 

5 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





to continue. In time, this will have a 
constructive influence on equity 
prices. Meanwhile, tight money no 
longer is a stock market depressant. 
The successful offering of close to $1 
billion of convertible bonds and com- 
mon stocks during the first quarter is 
most reassuring. 

4) Looking ahead to the 1958 out- 
look, there are a number of reassur- 
ing considerations. At that time, the 
road-building boom should become a 
real “plus” . the full impact of the 
shipbuilding boom will become more 
apparent . technological changes 
are continuing as this column is be- 
ing written, for America spends $6 
billion annually on research . . . there 
is a possibility of tax reduction. 

5) In this connection, it is signifi- 
cant to note that our progress to a 
new base is taking place without 
really severe disturbances. There is 
no evidence that the economy will 
fall apart at this time. 

6) Equally significant, the stock 
market today is dominated by a more 
sophisticated, more intelligent buyer 
than ever before in our history. And 
sophisticated markets are two-way 
markets for evaluation is a continu- 
ous process. 

What is the net of the foregoing? 
April 1957 is a time for a little of both 
prudence and patience. Sure the 
bull market, the flood tide which 
made heroes out of the uninitiated, 
is over. But this is a time when the 
“pay-off” for knowledge, for courage, 
is greater than ever before. Out- 
standing values will attract the se- 
curity buyer just as they do in a de- 
partment store. It is a time, too, 
when generalizations can be very mis- 
leading, when the “pay-off” is for 
specifics. 

Illustrative of the latter point, it is 
very difficult to enthuse about -ail- 
road stocks generally. Carloadings 
are running about 5% below the pre- 
vious year’s level. The prospect of 
a flat to lower level of business ac- 
tivity in 1957 will highlight the in- 
dustry’s traditional vulnerability to a 
cost squeeze. Moreover, reported 
rail earnings in many cases include 
tax credits with the result that the 
reported earnings figures have to be 
accepted with reservations. Yet, a 
case can be made for certain roads 
whose comparative showing this year 
is far better than the industry aver- 
age. For example, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western’s earnings in the 
first two months were ahead of last 
year. And the same holds true for 
Baltimore & Ohio, Kansas City 
Southern and Western Maryland. In 
each instance, the argument for spec- 
ulative attention is quite convincing. 

To most people, Georgia-Pacific 

(CoNnTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE IN 
ROYSTONE’S GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors 


for investors, wrote 


future,’ 
“27 Safety Rules” 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting Bs many years building fortunes 
“the most far-seeing economic 


* sent free to his 
for Investors and Traders. 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought an iron stock at four that went to 
twenty-four, which they then sold to buy a 
copper stock below four that quickly went 
near twenty and looks much higher. We ex- 
pect many of the discoveries we are recom- 
mending to double current low prices 
many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink, 

Recently we again recommended a spe- 
cial growth situation selling below five 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended near two. It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
price is anticipated. It should pay an 
unusually attractive dividend on current 
price. Next, we recommended another dis- 
covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
through nineteen and its advance has 


Tomorrow,’ 
personal clients with — 





found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 

formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for growth. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are ex icin the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. He 
knows next to nothing of the research needed in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural retrogression. He does not know how few are impulsed 


hardly started. An analysis of our recom- 
mendation for next month is now nearly 
ready to mail to our yearly subscribers. We have a list of our 
special growth discoveries now selling from one to twenty dollars, 
tremendous growth bargains that should double in price many 
times during the months ahead. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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WHAT MAKES AUTO PARTS 
AN INDEPENDENT 
“GROWTH INDUSTRY”? 


In the latest 18-page Goodbody & Co. | 


Monthly Letter, our Research Department 
examines this essential, multi-billion dollar 
industry and comes to a surprisingly opti- 
mistic conclusion: No matter how the new 
car market does in any given year, there 
is a continuing, growing and inevitable 
need for auto accessories for the 63 million 
cars already on the road. In addition to a 
study of the impressive growth record of 
this industry, our Monthly Letter singles 
out several companies for outstanding in- 
vestment values. For your free copy, just 
mail the coupon below. 


WHAT CREATIVE RESEARCH 
MEANS TO YOUR 
INVESTMENT 

SUCCESS 


Goodbody & Co.'s 
many publications 
crystalize for your 
use the extensive 
efforts of one of the 
largest and most re- 
spected Research 
Departments in Wall Street. Goodbody’s 
creative research staff searches for sound, 
undervalued opportunities that fulfill a va- 
riety of near-term and long-term investment 
goals in a wide range of industries. Good- 
body & Co.’s recommendations are made 
by professional analysts who dig far beyond 





surface statistics. They regularly log thou- | 


sands of miles in field trips to make first-hand 
studies of plant facilities and operations. 
And they often enrich this work through 
vital, personal contacts with management. 

Our current Monthly Letter is a valuable 
example of our in-depth creative research 
study of a growth industry now misunder- 
stood by many investors. Send for your 
copy today. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 
Geese eee ee meme 


| Please send me without cost or obligation " 
y your Monthly Letter FS-3. 


} Name 
: Address 











| commentators on this subject. 
| interesting to note a recent statement 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


A Market Perspective 


For quite some time, the news from 
the Middle East has been in the lime- 
light. The public has been saturated 
with newspaper headlines and news 
It was 


by Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther that 
“America’s military strength -is so 
great that, in my opinion, there is 
never going to be a third world war.” 
The former Supreme Commander in 
Europe, now president of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, warned, however, that 
“preventing another global conflict 
will require continued maintenance 
of great strength based on the ad- 
vance of new weapons.” It seems to 
me that as long as Russia has been 
able to acquire so much territory 
without open warfare, she will con- 
tinue that policy. But as more and 
| more Russian people become better 
educated, there is hope that the 
chances of a destructive world war 
| will become less and less. 

There has been an easing in the 
money market. This should be es- 
pecially favorable to electric utility 

| stocks, many of which have been sell- 
ing to yield 5% and more. 

The total volume of business 

| throughout the nation continues large, 
with over 63 million people employed 
at high wages. While there has been 
a decline in new starts in the hous- 
ing field, I think the stocks in the 
| building group have substantially dis- 


counted this con- 

dition, and should 

be bought rather 

than sold. Among 

the attractive ones 

is American Ra- 

diator & Stand. 

Sanitary Corp., a 

leader in the field. In the last two 
years, the stock has declined from 27 
to 16. The company’s financial con- 
dition is very strong, and I think the 
stock is a good purchase, even if the 
dividend should be reduced. While 
temporarily slowed, I believe the great 
migration to the suburbs will con- 
tinue, as well as projects to overcome 
the building obsolescence which ex- 
ists in many of our big cities. 

The automobile industry should 
have a reasonably fair year inasmuch 
as replacement demand alone should 
be around 5% million cars. 

It was recently reported that Pacific 
Finance Corp.’s loans and discounts 
outstanding increased about $14 mil- 
lion in the first two months of 1957. 
In answer to a question, the company’s 
chairman said that a dividend in- 
crease will be given consideration in 
view of satisfactory earnings. This is 
very gratifying to me, in view of my 
consistent recommendation of this 
stock in recent years. 

The statement of National Acme 
(another old favorite of this column) 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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In a Capsule 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 
OF THE PITTSTON 
ANNUAL REPORT 


1956 1955 

Net tons of coal sold , 10,945,859 
Barrels of petroleum products sold 43,832,166 40,195,249 
Total revenues $246,204,246  $205,798,315 
Net earnings (Note A) 7,438,038 3,947,962 
Net earnings per share of common stock 

(Note A) 6.30 3.06 
Common stock dividends: 


Cash (Note B) 1,961,345 1,501,717 
SRO -ecececcncsenenss 2,926,980 1,607,620 


Depreciation, depletion and amortization... 4,898,648 4,152,774 
Expenditures for property, plant and 

equipment 23,037,405 9,180,287 
AT YEAR END: 
Total Assets 
Stockholders’ equity (Note A) 














$150,059,645 $121,458,752 
54,931,550 48,579,062 
(A) Adjusted to give effect to merger with Clinchfield Coal Corporation. 


(8) Including dividends to former minority stockholders of Clinchfield Coal 
Corporation end cash in liev of fractional shores on stock dividend. 





SOURCES OF GROSS REVENUE (im muiuons of coLisns) 


SOURCES OF NET INCOME cin micions oF poLLars) 


COAL MINING AND DISTRIBUTING 


DISTRIBUTING 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PITTSTON COMPANY 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Clinchfield Coal Company Division, Dante, ot Gees, S bye ~ ay tty = oe, © eo Rane Seen Soe Sate 
. Petroleum Corporation, New York + * Globe Fuel Products, inc., Chicago, til. 
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presage omg nce 
HAVE YOU BEEN 


MAKING MONEY 
IN THIS MARKET? 


To ies Gnu te money in securities it is important 
to know what and when to buy. It is even 
more important to know when to sell ! 


During the early part of January we urged 
clients to accept large profits in certain 
stocks which our specific advice had mad. 
possible. | followed my own advice sold 
8 stocks from my own account 7 ata 
profit and 1 at a loss (we never try to hide 
our occasional losses). The net gain ws 
$18,756.19. All clients who followed this 
advice had the same opportunity 


Our next step was to hold a good bundle ot 
cash and be ready to buy bargains. For those 
clients who wanted to hedge, we suggeste:! 
an excellent straddle for Section IT of our 
service which is our fabulous Profit Maker 


Instead of talking about suppositiona/ prof 
its, only 23 trading days after this straddle 
was affected. we began nailing down nic. 
actual profits. Our sensible clients, who are 
not interested in “double your money fast’ 
or “get rich quick” schemes, now have those 
profits right in their vest pocket 


FACTS ABOUT OUR TIMING 


On January 4th the DJI closed at 502.57 
At that hi point we advised an imme- 
diate lightening-up in anticipation of a 
rather severe decline. The market obliged 
and made its subsequent intra-day low of 
453.07 on Tuesday, Feb. 12. . . a decline 
of 49% points in just 27 trading days 
The minor rally which we predicted in 
BU-72 was a littie siow in getting 
started, but rather decided strength de- 
veloped on Friday, March ist, and the 
market closed at 468.91. At this writing 
we believe that we may have the next 
intermediate move pinpointed. 


SUBSCRIBERS ENTHUSIASTIC 


Our forecasts of market moves have been sv 
“on schedule” that we receive letters from many 
subscribers. Typical comments are: 

From Maryland: “You do a mighty fine job 
of forecasting and stock selection . . . It’s pleas 
ing and reassuring to find someone who is not 
a perennial bull.” M.W.E. 

From Oregon: “Yours is the service I have 
been looking for am very happy to have 
‘discovered’ it. Am sleeping nights.” J3.J.S. 
From Florida: “I wish to congratulate you on 
the excellent job. I subscribe to three other serv- 
ices—yours is the most practical and realistic 
as well as the most accurate.” §.1.G. 

From California: “Your book and bulletins 
sent in response to my order are excellent and 
look to me like the kind of information I have 
been seeking.” E.P.T. 

Every investor, large or small, should read my 
book “How to Take a Fortune out of Wall 
Street.”” It may change your entire life. So that 
you may read actua! bulletins and check results 
for yourself, I am making a- 


BARGAIN OFFER—ONLY $5.00 


You will receive all of the following: 


1) Report #86-A—virtually must reading for 
every investor. This explains how you can 
deal in the finest securities and make a 
little money do a lot of work. 


2) Our next 2 Bulletins (we publish bi-weekly) 
3) M our copy 4 my realistic hook 
“Hew to Tak 


@ a Fortune Out of wall Street”’ 


by 9. 4. Lempenau 


Please make check payable te 


| gate will 


| amplitude of 16.7% 
| the high. This would be a relatively 


| be only 17.9% 








--THE INCOME BUILDER -- 
River Edge @ New Jersey 
My $5 enclosed. Send all material offered. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Wrrnovut the wishful thinking of an 
unreconstructed bull or the jaundiced 
prejudice of a confirmed bear, it is 
pretty difficult to say that there is 
any trend at the beginning of April 
either in business or in stocks. .The 
Averages are getting nowhere in 
either direction, and the most com- 
petent observers of trade trends ad- 
mit they cannot decide whether 
business is getting better or worse. 

I want to avoid extreme thinking, 
either way, until I can see a bit more 
clearly. I suspect that this year’s range 
in stocks will be relatively narrow. I 
have an idea we saw the high for the 
vear in the Averages in January, and 
that we did not see the low in Feb- 
ruary. Right now, subject to change 
as we go along, I am projecting a 
range of something like 502.57 (Jan- 
uary high) to around 430 in the Dow. 
If I were to guess what will happen 
between now and June 1, I would 
project more decline than advance. 

I stand by my earlier projection 
that corporate earnings in the aggre- 
be moderately lower in 
1957 than in 1956, not higher. 

A market fluctuation between 502 
and 430 this year would represent an 
from the low to 


small amplitude historically. In only 
11 of the past 60 years has the fluctu- 
ation been under 20%. A 16.7% 
fluctuation this year, however, would 
be greater than the 14.4% in 1956, 
16% in 1953 or 14% in 1942. The 


| average annual fluctuation for the 
| past 60 years has been 41.9%. 
| big bull market vear, 


In the 
1954, the fluc- 
tuation was 45.6%; in 1955, 26.9%. 

Perhaps this is academic, but I 
think it helps us to see that there 
would be nothing violent in the mar- 
ket getting as low as 430, which would 
down from the ex- 
treme 1956 top. To bring the last 
mentioned percentage figure in line 
with the others, a low of 430 this year 
would represent an amplitude of 
21.8% from the 1957 low (if the pro- 


jection should be right) to the 1956 


high. A 21.8% fluctuation in two years 
is not very steep, especially if we re- 


| member that the advance in the Dow 


from June 14, 1949 to April 9, 1956 was 
approximately 227% in 82 months or 
an average of 33.1% per year. All this 
makes me wonder if I am not too 


‘ 
‘ 
§ | optimistic! 
a | 
5 
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I would not follow 
strength in the coppers. 


this quiet 
The copper 


BMARKET COMMENT 


Thoughts While Waiting for a Trend 


by L. O. HOOPER 


industry is realiz- 
ing only about 32 
cents a pound for 
metal, probably a 
little less. From 
February into 
June last year, 
the delivered price 
a pound, the next four menths 
it was 40 cents a pound, and from 
October to the end of the year it was 
36 cents. For most companies, it 
costs about as much to produce cop- 
per in 1957 as it did in 1956; and 
most companies probably will pro- 
duce less copper. 

The trouble with the price of cop- 
per is that productive capacity now 
is ton high; the industry can’t work 
at 100% of capacity and sell its 
copper. The remedy is production 
curtailment. Here is one industry 
where per share earnings each quar- 
ter in 1957 are likely to compare un- 
favorably with the same quarter of 
1956, very unfavorably in the first 
and second quarters. 

The failure of Chrysler and Ford 
stocks to respond better to good sales 
as against a year ago reflects lack of 
confidence in the ability of the in- 
dustry to maintain its better sales 
trend through the second and third 
quarters. If automobile sales are 
better than investors seem to expect, 
these stocks ought to do better. Cer- 
tainly Chrysler and Ford thus far in 
1957 are doing better than GM. 

Westinghouse Electric (55%) is 
one company which seems pretty 
sure to earn more per share each 
quarter this year than in the same 
quarter of 1957. That may create a 
good psychology regarding this quite 
deflated issue. Profits this year, how- 
ever, are unlikely to be much better 
than $3.50 a share, so the stock al- 
ready is selling at 15 or 16 times pro- 
jected earnings. The bulls on the 
stock, countering, say that 1957 earn- 
ings of $3.50 a share will be on the 
low side, and that $5 is a reasonable 
expectation for 1958. This has been 
a highly controversial issue among 
analysts. I would comment that the 
stock would appear to be one of those 
which has a much larger upside than 
downside potential. 

It is a far cry from Westinghouse, 
with sales of around $1% billion a 
year, to Federal Pacific Electric (21) 
with projected sales of $501 million 
for the year to end June 30. This 
little company has been growing 
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rapidly and is highly ambitious in 
specialized electric equipment fields. 


In fiscal 1958, the young management 
expects to reach sales of $63 million, 
and $130 million is called a “mini- 


mum realistic estimate” of gross for 
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plus possible stock dividends. Profits 


this year are being estimated at about 
$2.88 a share. 
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$500 to $104,000 


The story of ome common stock Warrant, and how it happened. 

The above profit was made by a $500 investment in one common stock Warrant. 
Such profits were made not only by an investment in one Warrant, (the R.K.O. 
common stock Warrant, whose story we shall shortly tell) but also in the Warrants 
of Atlas Corp., Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, Merritt-Chapman & Scott, United 
Corp. and a good number of others. Im all of the above $500 investments during 
the past years, each grew to from $30,000 to $100,000. In the past year, indeed in 
the past months, new Warrants have again shown large gains and we should like 


to ask three questions: 


1. Do you know what common stock warrants are? 
2. Do you know why common stock warrants are issued? 


3. Do you know how to keep abreast of opportunities in common stock 
warrants—when to buy warrants and when to sell warrants? 


If you cannot affirmatively answer these three questions, we believe you will 


find it greatly to your profit to read: 


THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 


COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


New 1957 Edition 





Before we go any further, we should like 
to make one point clear. In every stock 
market period, the over-anxious investor is 
besieged by get-rich-quick promoters selling 
penny shares in gold, uranium and oil stocks, 
served up with the sensational promise of 
riches to come. These promises are almost in- 
variably empty, their resuits to the investor 
sad and costly over the long run. Though the 
results attained by common stock warrants 
are spectacular, these results are a matter of 
record and this book, of which we are proud 
to be the publishers, has nothing in common 
with the above. 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS was first issued 
in 1949. Since that time, the book has been 
brought up-to-date three times, and favor- 
able comment has multiplied. Umsolicited 
by the publishers, orders for the book have 
come in from heads of our largest corpora- 
tions and some of the best financial minds 
in the country, largely through recommen- 
dation by original readers. Among its read- 
ers have been banks, insurance companies, 
and many of the largest investment firms. 
J. K. Lasser, the best-known tax expert in 
the country, has called this book “brilliant.” 
The author of this work, Sidney Fried, has 
had a career including professional trader 
for investment firms, market analyst and 
financial writer for a well-known member 
firm of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, and is 
now recognized to be one of the most re- 
spected specialists in warrants and low- 
price stoc 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS is a sober, well- 
grounded book which we believe can be 
invaluable to you, as an investor interested 
in allocating a — of your funds for 
capital growth. us give you some idea 
of what is contained in the pages of this 
book by partial answers to our original 
questions: 


64 


by Sidney Fried 


1. What are common stock warrants? 
2. Why are they issued? 

To give a brief definition, common stock 
warrants are certificates issued by the cor- 
poration itself, just as bonds, preferred 
stock and common stock are issued, giving 
the warrant holder the right to exchange the 
warrants for common stock issued by the 
company itself, at a stated price, within a 
stated period of time, or with no time limit 
at all, some warrants being perpetual. 


The Alleghany Corp. Warrant 


A recent example: Alleghany Corp. war- 
rants came into being in October 1952, are 
now listed on the American Stock Exchange, 
and give one the perpetual right to buy Al- 
leghany common at $3.75 per share. How 
did this warrant come to be issued? A partial 
recapitalization for Alleghany Corp. was 
pro in 1952 by which holders of 542% 
preferred stock with back dividend accumu- 
lations of $116 per share were offered in 
exchange a new Alleghany Corp. bond 
plus warrants. Each $100 par share of the 
old 514% preferred stock was to receive 
$100 par value of the new bond plus 20 
warrants giving the perpetual right to buy 
20 shares of Alleghany Corp. common at 
$3.75 per share. The warrants were offered 
as an inducement to the old preferred stock- 
holders to exchange their claim to accumu- 
lated back dividends for a perpetual claim 
to Alleghany common stock—a claim which 
would become much more valuable should 
Alleghany common rise in market price. 
Preferred stockholders holding 100,000 
shares of preferred stock accepted this plan 
and thus, 2,000,000 new Alleghany perpetual 
warrants were created and are now trading 
on the American Stock Exchange. 

Demonstrating how important it is to 
watch common stock warrants, these new 


Alleghany warrants began trading initially 
around 75c when Alleghany Corp. common 
was selling at $3 on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. When Alleghany common advanced 
from $3 to $11, up 266%, the warrants 
(being the perpetual right to buy common 
at $3.75) went from 75c to 7% on the 
American Stock Exchange. The warrants 
had advanced 950%, 314 times as fast as the 
common. That is how ome common stock 
warrant came into existence, and it is a fact 
that most warrants come about through re- 
organizations or issuance of new bonds or 
preferred stocks to which common stock 
warrants are attached and, after issuance, 
traded anne. Common stock warrants 
possess, inherently, such a high potential, that 
they should always be foremost in the mind 
of an investor interested in capital apprecia- 
tion. To see why, here is the story of the 
long-term warrant which produced our head- 
ing—$500 to $104,000 in 4 years—the R.K.O. 
common stock warrant. 


The R.K.O. Warrant 


In 1940 the Radio-Keith Orpheum Co. 
(R.K.O.) reorganized after some years of bad 
fortune. The old common stockholder seemed 
to fare badly. For each old share they re- 
ceived only 1/6th share new common stock 
plus one warrant, good to buy one share of 
new common stock from the company at $15 
per share. In 1942 R.K.O. common was sell- 
ing at a low of 24 and with general pessi- 
mism rife, the chance of R.K.O. common ever 
selling above $15, at which point the war- 
rants would begin to have some actual 
value, seemed slim. R.K.O. warrants were, 
therefore, selling on the N. Y. Curb Exchange 
at only 4, or 644¢ per warrant. How the 

icture changed in 4 years! As can be seen 
rom the chart, R.K.O. common stock ad- 
vanced to a high of 284 on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. Now, the right to buy R.K.O. 
common at $15 per share from the company 
when it is selling at $28 per share on the 
open market, must be worth $13, and the 


1944 1945 


RKO 
WARRANTS 





warrants did sell exactly at $13 on the N. Y. 
Curb Exchange. That is the rage d of the 
R.K.O. warrant—$500 invested in these war- 
rants in 1942 was worth $104,000 just four 
years later. 

Why is the common stock warrant so 
uniquely a ent vehicle for capital ap- 
preciation? e€ answer is given in a simple 
mathematical fact. Between 1942 and 1946 
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in 4 years... 


R.K.O. common stock went from $2.50 to 
$28: 

Therefore, a $500 investment appreciated to 
$5,625. 

Between 1942 and 1946 R.K.O. warrants 
went from 614¢ to $13: 

Therefore, a $500 investment appreciated to 
$104,000. 

The warrant had appreciated 20 times as fast 
as the common stock. 

As is evident now, the common stock war- 
rant is a low-price call on the future of a 
company, and at times even on the future of 
an industry. Such an opportunity arose in 
past years with a great new industry of 
limitless potential—television. The rapid 
growth enjoyed by some small companies, 
as distinguished rcentagewise from the 
giants such as R.C.A., General Electric and 
Westinghouse, is illustrated by the leaping 
sales of Hoffman Radio, a West Coast pro- 
ducer of television, radio and special elec- 
tronic apparatus. Those sales went from only 
$29,764 in 1941 to $5,112,889 in 1948 and 
soared to $29,580,510 in 1950. 


The Hoffman Radio Warrant 


The results were to be anticipated. The 
common stock which sold at a low of around 
1% in 1948 was showing earnings of about 
$7 per share two years later and was sellin 
near the 30 mark. There were common stoc 
warrants outstanding in the Hoffman Radio 
capitalization giving the right to buy com- 
mon at $4 per share. In 1948 the best bid 
indicated by the records for these warrants 
was 5c per warrant. Within two years the 
warrants were $25 bid. Based on these prices 
a $200 investment in Hoffman Radio war- 
rants was worth $100,000 two years later. 
The same $200 invested in the common stock 
would have appreciated only to $4,800. 
Again the warrant had appreciated more than 
20 times as fast as the common. 

To widen the picture even more, the years 
1952-1956 saw a remarkable trend —- 
towards issuance of long-term warrants wit 
the result that former opportunities in war- 
rants have multiplied to the extent that they 
can no longer be ignored by any investor 
interested in capital appreciation. Below is a 
list of 123 warrants now outstanding, many 
actively trading today, many more of which 


Lynch Carrier Systems 
Mack Trucks 
Magna Theatres 
Glenn L. Martin 
Meteor Air Transport 
Mexican Gulf Sulphur 
Missouri Research 
Labs. 
National Propane 
Nortex Oil & Gas 
North Amer. Royalties 
Northeastern Steel 
Ocean Drilling & Ex. 
Orradio Industries 
Pac. Coast Aggregates 
PanAmerican 
Sulphur 
Panhandle Oil 
Peabody Coal 
Pub. Service of N. C. 
Pyramid Electric 
Raytheon Mfg. 
Regal Plastics 
Ritter Finance 
I. Rokeach & Sons 
Servo Corp. of Amer. 
Sheraton Corp. 
oo Sree Natural 


‘as 
Southeastern Fund 
Standard-T bomson 
Stubnitz Greene 
Suburban Gas Service 
TMT Trailer Ferry 
Tekoil Corp. 
Texas National 
Petroleum 
Tri-Continental 
Ultrasonic Corp. 
U.S. Air Conditioning 
US. & International 
U.S. Sulphur & Chem. 
Van Norman Co. 
Vendo Co. 
Victor Products 
Canadian Warrants 





Algom Uranium 


Assoc. Artists 
Bicroft Uranium 
Canadian Husky Oil 
Canadian Oil Cos. 
Canadian Pipelines 
Canam Copper 
Central Explorers 
Consolidated Denison 
Consolidated 
Fenimore 
Consolidated Finance 
Cree Oil of Canada 
Crestbrook Timber 
Decoursey-Brewis 
Edmonton Concrete 
Faraday Uranium 
Fruebauf Trailer 
(of Canada) 
Great Northern Gas 
Gunnar Mines 
Hendershot Paper 
Prod. 
Home Oil Co. 
Inland Natural Gas 
LoradoUranium Mines 
Mid-W est Indust. Gas 
Mindustrial Corp. 
North Canadian Oils 
North Star Oil 
Northspan Uranium 
Ontario Jockey Club 
Ponder Oils 
Pronto Uranium 
Rio Tinto Mining 
Stanleigh Uranium 
Superior Propane 
Traders Finance 
Trans Canada 
Freezers 
Union Acceptance 
Ventures Ltd. 
Webb & Knapp 
(Canada) 
Western Decalta 
Western Naco Petrol. 
George Weston Ltd. 
Willroy Mines 


Forbes Magazine, the highly-respected finan- 
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will be actively trading in the months to 
come, and all of which can greatly reward 


your active interest. 


A Current List of Common Stock Warrants 





Alleghany Corp. 
American Alloys 
Amuranium Corp. 
Anchor Precision 
Armour Co. 
Associated Oil & Gas 
Atlas Corp. 
Atlas Plywood 
Baird Associates 
Black, Sivalls 
Charmin Paper Mills 
Chief Consol. Mining 
Colonial Sand & Stone 
Colorado Oil & Gas 
Consumer Acceptance 
Crampton Mfg. Co. 
Crowell-Collier 
Dakamont 
Exploration 
Danly Machine 


Disney (Walt) 
Doman Helicopters 
Duriron Co. 
Fibreboard Paper 
Foremost Dairies 
General Acceptance 
General Credit 
General Tire& Rubber 
Genung’s, Inc. 

Glen-Gery Shale Brick 
Gulf Sulpbur 

Haile Mines 
Hewitt-Robins 
Holiday Plastics 
Home Improvement 
Invest.Co.of America 
Kawecki Chemical 
E. J. Korvette, Inc. 
Liberty Baking 
Lunn Laminates 
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cial periodical, said of THE SPECULATIVE 
MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS, by Sidney Fried, that “. . . it throws 
a bright searchlight on a side of investment 
not known, or understood by the average in- 
vestor,” and went on to call the study “.. . the 
definitive work on this fascinating aspect of 
finance.” 


Common stock warrants have such rewards 
for those who understand them that many 
Wall Street professionals and average in- 
vestors alike have praised THE SPECULA- 
TIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 


RHM ASSOCIATES, 


WARRANTS by Sidney Fried, as vitally im- 
portant to anyone interested in capital ap- 
preciation. Proving of real value to all who 
have given it careful reading, this study tells 
the entire story of the common stock war- 
rant—what they are—why they are issued— 
when they may be profitably bought and 
sold—the dangers to watch for—the op- 
portunities to seek. It has opened the door 
to a field of such potential that an investor 
ignores it only to his own detriment. 

In the list given here, and in the many 
additional warrants now coming on the scene, 
there will be many future opportunities. So 
far we have only suggested ue is contained 
in the pages of THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS. It is 
our opinion that no investor interested in 
capital appreciation can ignore the potential 
of the common stock warrant, and many 
share our opinion that this book is the best 
possible first step towards taking advantage 
of this potential. 

The cost of the new, expanded 1957 edition 
is only $2. Use the coupon today, and receive 
the new 1957 edition of this book which, in 
addition to presenting the complete picture 
of the common stock warrant, contains a full 
description of all outstanding warrants and 
describes a method by which you can take 
advantage of current opportunities in war- 
rants in today’s market. 

Careful reading of this book today, will 
help you take advantage of the many warrant 
opportunities which will almost certainly 
develop tomorrow. THE SPECULATIVE 
MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS, by Sidney Fried, deserves to be read 
by every investor. 


220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Attached is $2. Please send 
me “The Speculative Merits 
of Common Stock Warrants” 
by Sidney Fried, together 
with Supplement. 
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Site Facts: Colorful, Industrial 
Colorado has the labor, power, 
water, transportation, resources 
and markets to meet your site re- 
quirements... PLUS the exclusive 
bonus of Pleasant Living in Amer- 
ica’s climate capital! 

Documented facts are offered 
for your study. Write for free, re- 
vised-to-the-minute analysis, “In- 
dustrial Colorado.” 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
16 State Capitol 
Denver 2, Colorado 














Making Profits in 
STOCKS 


by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 

independent judgment in helping to select 

the right stocks at the right time. Widely 

used by professional traders and investors 

ad Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
em. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-38. 
MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 
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ACCOUNTS 


INSURED TO $10,000 


Get our FREE LIST of 
INSURED Federal Sav- 
ings Assns. paying up 
to 4% current dividend. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members :Phila.-Balto.StockExch. 
Boston Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
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After The Stalemate, 


Tue stock market is not, and can 
never be, a pendulum that swings 
back and forth, slower and slower, and 
finally comes to a halt in dead center. 
The stock market reflects life, its ups 
and downs, the good and the bad, and 
it can’t remain stagnant for any great 
length of time. Sooner or later, we 
can be sure, the market is going to 
break out of its present rut. But the 
big question for investors, of course, 
is: In which direction will it move? 

For some time after stock prices 
had reached a new low on February 
12th, “confirming” a bear market, it 
seemed highly probable that these 
lows would at least be tested and, 


| more likely than not, be penetrated. 


The feebleness of the February rally 
supported this expectation, and there 
just was no question but that the only 
proper investment policy was one of 
greatest caution. 

The rally, never too robust, petered 
out quietly. Yet, in spite of many 
ominous reports from trade and in- 
dustry, and in spite of generally pre- 
vailing skepticism if not outright 
bearishness among professional in- 
vestors and Wall Streeters alike, the 
market simply went dead. Instead of 
going down it reached a stalemate 
with favorable and unfavorable fac- 
tors offsetting each other in a near- 
perfect state of balance. 

I was among those who had ex- 
pected another sell-off and, like so 
many of my colleagues, I had my 
pencils sharpened and was all set for 
bargain hunting. The hunting was 
only partially successful—some So- 
cony Mobil Oil and Anaconda when 
those stocks were under particular 
pressure due to a large rights offer- 
ing to stockholders, and then maybe 
seme International Paper’ which 
reached my buying level in the mid- 
90s late in March. But by and large 
the intended buying program is still 
largely on paper. 

It is characteristic of the present 
situation that at a recent meeting of 
a large institution’s investment com- 
mittee, composed mostly of bankers 
and leaders of industry, the members 
were unanimous in their opinion that 
the stock market was headed for an- 
other setback down to, or below, the 
February bottom. But, incongruous 
as it may seem, the committee was 
also in agreement that this institution 
should invest a larger portion of its 
assets in common stocks, despite 
their own individual opinions. 

Basically, this seems to be the way 
most of us feel about the market 








STOCK ANALYSIS 


What? 






by HEINZ H. BIEL 


right now: 
continue to be 
firmly convinced 
that stocks are a 
good, probably the 
best, long-term 
investment, but 
we would like to 
buy them even 
cheaper than now. 





The more I be- 
come aware of this prevailing atti- 


tude, and the longer the present 
stalemate continues, the more doubt- 
ful it seems to me that this hoped-for 
pattern will develop according to ex- 
pectations. 

Consequently, a slight shift in pol- 
icy may be in order. Another major 
sell-off has become more of a possi- 
bility than a probability. Instead of 
seeking a chance to get out of the 
market, one should be on the lookout 
for an opportune moment to buy 
stocks. Instead of being cautious and 
fearful, I'd be cautious but positive, 
though not yet aggressive. 

Although we are only now begin- 
ning to enter the so-called crucial 
spring season—somewhat delayed this 
year because of the late Easter—noth- 
ing has happened so far that would 
call for a revision of economic fore- 
casts made at the end of last year. 
Over-all business activity is holding 
up satisfactorily, close to peak levels. 
Employment, production, income and 
retail sales statistics do not leave too 
much to be desired. Of course, not 
all industries are operating at any- 
where near full capacity, and some 
are distinctly unhappy this year. But 
the general, over-all picture remains 
good. 

Wherever profits are being 
squeezed, either by keen competition, 
or higher wage costs or a shrinkage of 
volume, alert managements are doing 
the kind of belt tightening which had 
not been necessary for the past sev- 
eral years. Even banks, which feel 
no pinch at present, are beginning to 
cut down on such expenses as club 
memberships, conventions, etc. which 
have a tendency to get out of hand in 
times of great prosperity and raise 
expenses. 

Whether or not the market has 
seen its lows for the year, I think it 
is full of attractive “buys” in almost 
any category. The price correction of 
the past six months or so has reduced 
the long-range investment risk to 
minimal size. This applies to such 
high-quality stocks as International 
Paper (95), which one can buy today 
after someone else has taken as much 
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as a 50-point licking during the 
stock’s recent decline on the Big 
Board. 

I suggest consideration of Clark 
Equipment (54), maker of construc- 
tion machinery, materials handling 
equipment, etc., which is unduly de- 
pressed because a strike (now set- 
tled) played havoc with first-quarter 
earnings without, however, lowering 
record earnings projections for the 
full year. 

In the drug industry, Vick Chem- 
ical (43) seems to be overlooked, and 
is selling at only about 9 times this 
fiscal year’s earnings. Also Mead- 
Johnson (36) whose earnings trend is 
rising steeply. 

Sylvania Electric (41%) gets my 
Vote as one of the best buys in its 
group, excluding GE which is in a 
class by itself. Sylvania has done a 
remarkably fine job under adverse 
conditions—and that speaks well for 
the management. 

I would not be afraid of the metals. 
All the “bad” news is known. Try 
for Anaconda below 60, but don’t 
quibble for a point or so. Reynolds 
Metals and U.S. Foil may become 
available at attractive prices under the 
impact of the current stock offering 
via rights. 

Don’t get bearish on the steels even 
though the operating rate may drop 
into the 80s this summer. Capacity 
operations don’t mean optimum prof- 
itability. All the majors are in a 
fairly safe buying range at the present 
time. 

Among the lower-priced stocks I 
like National Distillers (27) which 
seems to be straining on a leash; 
Sears, Roebuck, at the same price, 
conservatively valued at 12 times last 
year’s record earnings of $2.20 a 
share; and Georgia-Pacific, also 27, 
whose huge timber reserves cannot 
fail to find more adequate recognition 
in the market at some time in the 
future. 

I see no particular “bargains” in the 
oils, but those venturesome investors 
who had the courage to buy Royal 
Dutch and Shell T.&T. when first 
suggested in this column, might be 
intrigued by the potentialities of one 
of the leading French oil comipanies, 
the Compagnie Francaise des Petroles 
(C.F.P.). The company controls a 
major share of what is understood to 
be a most prolific and major oil dis- 
covery in the Sahara Desert which 
some day might prove to be the West- 
ern World’s final answer to Egypt’s 
president, Abdel Gamal Nasser and 
his friends. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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Not 1 Man in 1000 


Knows Facts You May Now Have to Profit 


in Canadian Oil Stocks 


© Which Stocks Hold HIDDEN WEALTH Opportunities? 

© Which Stocks Are Tremendously Risky? 

© Which Stocks Offer the Best Chance for Large, Fast 
Gains in this Phenomenal Growth Period of Canada’s 
Oil Industry? 


In 1955 and 1956 stock fortunes were made in Canadian oils. 
oe who knew what to buy and when to buy saw profits 
e: 
Price Price 
Stock 1955 1956 
Canadian Devonian 2.90 9.35 
Bailey Seilburn 8.63 
Calaita 0.54 
Canada Oil Lands 1.90 
Liberal Pet. 1.75 
Consolidated Mic Mac 2.50 


Your 1957 Profit Prospects in Canadian Oils 


In 1957—because of the four statements below—probably even 
greater profits will be made in Canadian oils than in the past. 
To help you take advantage of the tremendous profit opportu- 
nities available for investors, at a minimum of risk, we have 
prepared a 100-page, first-of-its-kind Report: 


“Complete Analysis and Re-Appraisal 
of 62 Canadian Oil Stocks”’ 


Fired by a burst of major developments, Canadian oils look 
ready to move to an all-time peak—the possible prelude to their 
tenth consecutive bull market. 


@ Following the dispute in iy } my East, oil in political 
—_ Canada has soared to highest rate ever, and 
set to go even higher. 

@ Two major, million-dollar refinery programs have been 
unveiled in just the past fow weeks. 

@ Exploration is at a feverish pitch—new, important discov- 
eries are being brought in at a record rate—some strikes 
already are considered to hold major-size (50,000,000 
bbis.) oil reserves. 

@ in —, thousands of investment dollars have begun 
to flood int oils. Stocks are beginning to climb 


- profits of me 16%, 21%, and 23% were made in less 
than a week. 








Because buying Canadian oils can be tremendously profitable if 
you know what to buy and when to buy... tremendously risky if 
you do not... we have prepared this major new study on Canadian 
oils. Here is what you will find in the “Complete Analysis and 
Re-Appraisal of 62 Canadian Oil Stocks”: 


17 Top-Grade or Established C dian Oil Stocks 

8 Big Land-Play or “Multiple Holding” Canadian Oils 
19 Junior Companies With Very Favorable Explorations 
18 Special Low-Priced Stocks 


One of these 62 stocks is now selling for about $1.06. We believe it 
is one of the best buys for profits in Canada. 
A complimentary copy of this major Report is yours—plus 10 weeks 


service of the Canadian Oil Reports (published every other week) 
—for just $5. Return coupon today! 


OIL STATISTICS CO., Inc. 


Babson Park 57, Mass. 


——— = —=MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY<=<—<——— == 


OIL STATISTICS CO., INC., Babson Park 57, Mass. 

Yes—send me at once your new Report “Complete Analysis and 
Re-Appraisal of 62 Canadian Oil Stocks”—and enter my trial subscrip- 
tion to the Canadian Oil Reports for 10 weeks (published every other 
week) at the special introductory rate of $5. (This offer open to new 
readers only.) 


0) tI enclose $5 
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Interested in 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


We will be glad to send 
you a free prospectus- 
booklet describing Inves- 
tors Mutual, Inc. This 
balanced fund has more 
than 500 diversified 
holdings of investment 
quality bonds, and both 
preferred and common 
stocks selected with the 


objectives of reasonable 
return, preservation of 
capital, and long-term 
appreciation possibilities 
on an investment basis. 
For your prospectus- 
booklet, just write: 


Chovestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


906 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








THE FUNDS 














UNITED 
FUNDS 


CANADA LTD. 
A Mutual Fund 
whose investment objec- 


tive is possible long-term 























Growth of Capital 





through investment in 


companies deriving income 


largely from Canada. 











For a prospectus giving full information, write to 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


i4 Wali Street New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone REctor 2-3300 





(NAME) 





(aporEss) 











WHAT KIND OF A BARGAIN? 


SHoutp the ordinary investor con- 
sider putting money in one of the no- 
loading charge mutual funds? Cer- 
tainly for anyone interested in mutual 
funds this little-publicized fringe of 
the business is well worth a look. 
These funds, which do not charge the 
investor the usual 7-8% “loading fee” 
(i.e., buying commission) offer, or 
seem to offer, a lowcost way to get 
management and diversification feat- 
ures of mutual funds. 

But unbiased information about 
these funds is not always easy to 
come by. Needless to say, a broker 
or mutual fund salesman is not like- 
ly to encourage a fund which is giving 
away what he is trying to sell. Yet, 
for all of this, these funds have made 





SCUDDER’S WHITE: 
a place for the cook’s money 


a definite place for themselves in the 
mutual fund community. 

Who’s Who? In total size they are 
impressive enough, though hardly a 
major factor. They number only a 
baker’s dozen out of the 200 or so 
mutual funds. Their assets total per- 
haps $200 million, just over 2% of the 
mutual fund industry’s $9 billion in 


| assets. Two of them are goodsized: 
| Boston’s Scudder, Stevens & Clark 


Fund and Loomis Sayles, which to- 
gether account for nearly two thirds 
of all the money invested in this 
type of mutual funds. 

There is, too, considerable variety 
among them. They range from the 
ultra-conservative Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark Fund to such growth funds as 
T. Rowe Price Growth Stock Fund. 

Banding Together. It is important to 
remember that there is nothing 
eleemosynary about these funds. Most 
of them are managed by professional 
investment counsel firms who started 
the mutual funds as catchalls for 





clients whose accounts were too small 
for individual attention. Scudder, 
Stevens blazed this trail in 1928. Ex- 
plains Scudder, Stevens’ President 
James N. White: “We told the smaller 
customers that they would do better 
by banding together.” 

Thus Scudder, Stevens continued to 
handle its large accounts individ- 
ually as before but operated the two 
mutual funds as, as White puts it, “for 
their cooks’ and maids’ and cousins’ 
money.” Loomis-Sayles, another big 
Boston outfit, got into the mutual fund 
business the same way. So did Balti- 
more’s T. Rowe Price and several 
others. 

No Giveaway. All this should make 
it quite clear that the non-loading fee 
funds are not in business purely for 
their health. Their charges, however, 
are limited to the quarterly manage- 
ment fee.* This runs (see table) as 
lew as an annual 55c on every $100 in 
the case of the Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark balanced fund to well over $1 
per $100 for several smaller funds. All 
of the non-load funds are more ex- 
pensive in this respect than giant 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, whose 
management fee last year ran to just 
20c for every $100 in assets or Broad 
Streets at 30c per $100. 

It would, of course, take many years 
before the higher management fees of 
such funds would cancel out the load- 
ing fee. It is well, however, for in- 
vestors to remember that he is not 
getting his management for nothing 
in the non-loading funds. 

Accumulation Plans. There is an- 
other quite different factor which 
the investor ought to consider. One 
of the greatest selling points of mu- 
tual funds today are the accumula- 
tion plans. Under these plans an in- 
vestor can build a stake in stocks 
through regular investments of as 
little as $25 a month. With it he gets 
the advantages of dollar-cost-averag- 
ing, fractional share purchased and 
automatic reinvestment of all divi- 
dends. 

All of this costs the funds’ sponsors 
quite a bit of money: it involves cus- 
todian fees and all kinds of bookkeep- 
ing. Needless to say, the funds which 
do not levy loading charges cannot 
afford to offer the same services in 
this respect. Scudder, Stevens, for 
example, will not accept less than 
$70 in a single investment, a sum that 
only a minority of accumulation plan 
investors can afford. T. Rowe Price 
accepts a minimum of $125. Loomis- 
Sayles charges a supplementary cus- 
todian bank charge on accumulation 
plans. But most regular mutual funds 
offer accumulation plan services at no 
*He may also have to pay a 1% liquidation fee 


if he redeems his shares. Most regular load- 
ing charge mutual funds do not levy this fee. 
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$14,000 A YEAR 
... NOW 1 AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent $6 for a Trial Subscription 
to The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6.Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. FM-4-15 














GROWTH A 
INDUSTRY § mutuat 
SHARES, Inc.§ FUND 


Objective: Long-term growth 
of Capital and Income. 


Shares priced at 103% of net asset value, 
redeemed at 100% of net asset value. 
° 
Prospectus on request 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


extra cost over the regular loading fee. 

Hamstrung. Still, there can be little 
doubt that the non-load charging 
funds have a definite cost advantage 
for the average investor except in 
accumulation plans. They are, it is 
true, somewhat hamstrung in exploit- 
ing their advantage. With no money 
coming in from loading charges they 
do not have money for promotion, ad- 
vertising and the kind of doorbell 
ringing salesmanship that has made 
the mutual fund industry what it is 
today. As Scudder’s White puts it: 
“There just is ho way of compensat- 
ing anybody.” 


The shares, therefore, are not sold 


by brokers or dealers. They must be 


purchased directly from the funds | 
themselves. Does this elimination of | 


——WHAT DO THEY COST?-— 


Even those mutual funds which sell their 
shares without loading charges are not 
giving their services away. They charge 
management fees and other charges, usu- 
ally based on total assets. The manage- 
ment fee is deducted from dividend in- 
come before the latter is distributed to 


stockholders. 
1956 ontieon 
Assets* 100 in 


Mutual Fund 45 Million) “Assets* 


Scudder, Stevens & 

Clark Fund $70.6 $0.55 
Loomis-Sayles 51.46 0.64 
Stein, Roe & Farnham 16.7 0.60 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark 

Common Stock Fund 14.3 0.66 
T. Rowe Price 8.2 0.79 
Haydock Fund 7.2 0.63 
Johnson Fund 5.7 0.65 
Rittenhouse Fund 44 0.70 
Northeast Investors 3.2 1.09 
Energy Fund 2.6 0.77 
de Vegh Investing 2.3 0.76 
Mutual Shares 1.7 1.83 
Templeton & Lidell 1.5 0.43 


Average Management 
Fee, All Funds, 1955: $0.72 


*latest fully reported year. 


NOTE: Table excludes Life Insurance Investors 
($17.7/million assets) and de Vegh Mutual Fund 
($12.5/million assets), shares of which are no 
longer offered to the public. 














NEW SAFER APPROACH 10 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 
is the secret of success. Scientific 
stops safeguard your funds against 
undue risk. 

learn how you, too, can increase 
capital and income. Send for recent 
trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 
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We Believe The Tide Has Turned For 


DOUGLAS & LOMASON CO. 


50-Year Old Company 


Common Stock now around 
$7.50 a share 


1950-56 Price Range $4% — $16% 


Sound Finances. No Bonds. No Pre- 
ferred. Net income for last quarter 
of 1956 at annual rate of $1 per 
share. Sales for first quarter esti- 
mated at over twice 1956 volume. 
Satisfactory operations achieved as 
result of increased efficiency, closer 
cost control and initiation of prod- 
uct diversification. 


Recommended for Appreciation 
Send for FREE Report 


——General Investing Corp.—— 


80 Wall St., New York 5 BO 9-1600 
F-4-15 

Please send me FREE Report 

on Douglas & Lomason Co. 














the middleman automatically make 
them a good buy? Unfortunately a 
flat “yes” or “no” answer to this ques- 
tion is not easily given. It can only be 
answered in the light of results: if a 
no-load fund turns out to be a lag- 
gard, then it is no bargain. But if, 
in the light of its declared objectives, 
the fund gives a good account of it- 
self, it may indeed be a_ bargain 
counter way of investing through 
mutual funds. In the last resort, it is 
not what you pay, but what you get 
for the money that counts. 


(For a comparison of the mutual 
funds, load-charging and non-load 
charging alike, in terms of capital 
gains, stability and income, see 
“How Good Are the Mutual Funds?” 
Forses, July 1, 1956.) 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


80-page Monthly Folio 8/2 x 11" 


sien 


(to new buyers only) 

picturing weekly Price Ranges correlated 
with Earnings and Dividend trends since 
June 1955 for 319 foremost listed stocks. 
Also 28 Trendoscope group average charts 
with unique Ratio-Cator profile on each 
sheet, other special charts and data tables, 
and transparent Evaluator sheet. 

















Send $1 NOW to Dept. FM-415 
(regularly $3 for single issues) 


5S Months trial $12. Full year with 4 
quarterly $26 CYCLI-GRAPHS $29. 


To: Securities Research Corp., 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
I enclose [] $1 [J] $12 [) $29 




















INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
— COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 168 of fifty cents (50¢) 

share on the common stock pay- 
able April 15, 1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 15, 1957. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 
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market. 


the stock’s expected growth. 
you by results alone. 


ysis,” 





“INSIDE” 
STOCKS 


There is a way to compete with “insiders.” 


In fact it’s possible to do better—even where their inside 
information is private, authentic and meaningful. For insiders 
are often wrong. Sometimes they overvalue the importance 
of their facts, can’t see the woods for the trees. 
often they suffer for lack of knowledge about the general 


To “jump aboard” when insiders are most likely to be 
right, you need to know two things: 
effects of insider activity on a stock’s price, and (b) how to 
determine whether the general market will help or hinder 


We will show you such a method—and prove its value to 


Send at once for (1) 48-page manual, “Stock Market Anal- 
(2) next 3 issues of the Market Timing Report, (3) next 
3 issues of the Stock Selection Report, (4) New Ratings of 
500 stocks and 44 industry groups reflecting all factors, 
including the effects of insider activity. 


Send this ad, $1, name & address to F-165. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 


But more 


(a) how to measure the 


Larchmont, New York 











How Barron’s Helps You 


BUILD 
INVESTMENT 
SUCCESS 


17 Weeks’ Trial... Only $5 


If you want to build investment success, let 
Barron's bring ren. the facts that will help 
you separate good investments from bad in- 
vestments—so that you will increase your 
investment income and build your capital. 
In Barron's you are shown what, where 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security r ces. What’s more, you are 
shown how ese investment values are 
changing, week by week, as the result of 
gurrent political and economic developments. 
hus Barron's not only helps you pick good 
a now, but also keeps you cur- 
rently informed of new trends that could lead 
to investment opportunities or to investment 
alls 
. No other business or investment publication 
is like fang say It is written for the man -“ 
makes up his own mind about his own money. It 
the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and a 
full use of Dow _ mes’ vast, specialized informa- 
tion in serving yo 
Barron’s Subscription price is fog a 
you can a7 it for 17 = for only $5. 


subscri hig Fe 

Everyth ‘need to know to help you 
handle your ‘TEatness and investment affairs with 
ter understanding and foresight . in- 
vestment Cagmoations of current political and 
economic events . am pompous you must have 

to anticipate trends —~ grasp profitable invest- 
ment efter sous jes. 
rself how important Barron's can be 

to you in the ex eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 17 
weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and send it 
today wee ur ee for $5; or tell us to bill you. 
Address “Barron 392 Newbury Street, Boston 
15, M F-41 


ear, A 
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MARKET DIRECTION 


The Market Direction letter contains—a 
weekly trend forecast, s ific advice for 
both conservative investors and shorter- 
term appreciation . ers, advice on 
Canadian stocks liar-X Charts, 
special reports such -' we offer with this 
trial, Dollar-X Chart of best buys in 
American markets, a warrant price list. 


Now in its 1lth year, Market Direction 
offers a trial su ription to prove its 
accuracy and completeness. On March 
25th, 1957, exactly 50% of our subscribers 
(trials omitted) have subscribed three 
years or longer. This fact will give you 
confidence to accept the trial offer which 


includes: 
sssacneseecetenseensenney 6- then non of advice 
SPECIAL stock. “yeports listed 
REPORTS Explanation of stock 
warrants and list of 


30 Road Building trading warrants with 
Stocks 8 


exercise dates and 


rices. 
10 Appreciation Explanation of Dollar-X 


For 1957 Charts with list of 760 
23 Guided Missile charts posted daily, in- 
Issues cudas 161 Canadian 
13 Oil Well pigraten fi +B 
Suppliers The opportunity to get 
17 Defensive the 2-volume stock mar- 
Stocks et course without extra 





charge with your first 

1-year subscription to 

Market Direction. 

Send $2 For Complete 

Offer. New readers only 
—Air Mail 15c 


MARKET DIRECTION INC. 231.5. 5°7R°" 





No extra shares | 
with trial sub- 
now. 


ene 




















+= SLING PRESSURE 
BANG PONE = SING 


Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥,. 





LURIE 





(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


would be damned by the fact that 
sales of plywood are closely related 
to the building industry. Moreover, 
the company’s leading competitor is 
having a poorer-than-expected fiscal 
year. Yet, Georgia-Pacific’s March 
quarter earnings probably will com- 
pare quite favorably with the similar 
period of 1956, and there has been 
an encouraging upturn in orders. 
Furthermore, the acquisition of two 
new timber properties last year 
markedly strengthened and enlarged 
the company’s potential. As a result, 
there is a distinct possibility—if not 
probability—that 1957 earnings will 
be well ahead of the $2.84 per share 
reported in 1956 on the average num- 
ber of shares outstanding. Inciden- 
tally, this company represents an in- 
triguing case story of book value vs. 
replacement cost. Its timber hold- 
ings probably have a going market 
value substantially in excess of book 
value. 

On the more positive dynamic side 
of the ledger, the drug industry is 
experiencing a record year in 1957. 
Antibiotic prices have risen (the 
mental drug market has grown to 
about 10% of the industry’s total 
volume) and an above-average num- 
ber of new products are being suc- 
cessfully marketed. A strong case 
can be made for substantially all the 
leading companies, whether their 
forte is ethical drugs (those sold on a 
prescription basis) or proprietary 
drugs (those sold over the counter). 

For example, Pfizer is perhaps the 
only ethical drug producer with an 
established position in three of the 
four major drug developments of the 
past few years: tranquilizers, broad 
spectrum antibiotics, steriods and the 
Salk Vaccine. Furthermore, the com- 
pany’s strong position in the first 
three of these fields is particularly 
helpful in foreign markets, for no 
other competitor has as broad a line 
of the new drugs. Pfizer today is the 
leading factor in foreign markets. 
Sales this year should be in the $185- 
$200 million area, and earnings could 
be $3.75 to $4 per share vs. $3.36 last 
year. This is the type of issue which 
normally commands a high investor 
premium. 

In the proprietary drug field, War- 
ner-Lambert appears quite interest- 
ing, for this company’s earnings could 
exceed $5 per share in 1957 vs. $4.63 
last year. The company is perhaps 
best known as the maker of “Lister- 

e,” Richard Hudnut cosmetics, and 
it last year acquired “Bromo-Seltzer” 
and “Anahist.” But Warner-Lambert 
also has a good position in the ethical 
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drug field which contributes over 
one fifth of total sales, and it has in- 
troduced a new tranquilizer drug 
which has been successfully test- 
marketed abroad. 

There are other positive claimants 
for the security buyer’s attention. For 
example, Federal Pacific Electric es- 
timates that sales for the fiscal year 
starting July 1st could reach $63 mil- 
lion (with earnings of $445 per 
share) vs. estimated 1957 fiscal sales 


of $50 million and earnings of $2.88 per | 
Then, too, the Kroger Com- | 
pany’s sales might increase 10% this | 
year with a corresponding gain in | 
earnings over last year’s $441 per | 
Even the steel com- | 
panies are publicly talking about | 


share. 


share profit. 


higher sales and earnings in 1957. 


Witness a Republic Steel prediction | 
that net income will top the 1956 | 
And | 


record profit of $5.83 per share. 
the TV set makers are encouraged by 


the excellent progress that has been | 
made in reducing previously burden- | 


some inventories. 

In short, two considerations cannot 
be overlooked by the security buyer: 

1) There still are vulnerable issues 
and groups. General Motors, for ex- 
ample, is in “no man’s land” stock 
market-wise, as is International Har- 
vester. 

2) This is a time to apply the same 
common sense every businessman 
uses in operating his business, name- 
ly: the first inventory loss is the 
smallest and the inventory must be 
kept moving. This is not a time to be 
stubborn in the stock market. 


HOOPER 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


the most eagerly bought groups of 
late; there has been buying of a spe- 
cial nature in Schering (62) on the 
theory that the company can earn $7 
a share or so this year vs. $6.03 a 
share in 1956. The low price-earn- 
ings ratio for the stock is explained 
by the fact that most of the company’s 
earnings have been coming from the 
Meti-drugs. Business is not too well 
diversified. However, the company 
is highly optimistic regarding its de- 
velopment of a new tranquilizer .. . 

If you like to speculate on possible 
discoveries, a mining development to 
watch closely is that in the nickel belt 
around Ungava Bay in the east Hud- 
son Bay area. Canada is quite ex- 
cited about it. A group in which 
American Smelting and Lake Shore 
Mines has an interest has a large ex- 
ploratory concession. I’m not mak- 
ing any recommendation; I’m just 
saying that you may hear a lot about 
Ungava Bay this summer, 
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10 ‘‘CASH-RIGH’’ STOCKS 


For Value-Minded Investors 


Each of these 10 issues is backed by NET LIQUID ASSETS about equal to, or 
exceeding, its current market price. Actually 8 in the group are selling 10% 
to 37% BELOW their per-share equity in Net Working Capital, while only 
2 are priced slightly above such figure. These 10 “CASH-RICH” situations 
are selected for special study by FINANCIAL WORLD, because of their past 
performance records, position in their respective industries, ample working 
eapital, favorable growth potentials and above-average yields ranging from 
5.1% to 6.6%, which are liberal, especially when compared with the 4.3% 
return now provided by Standard & Poor’s index of 420 industrials. 


You will receive this valuable study (typical of the hundreds FINANCIAL 
WORLD publishes each year) with a subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
comprehensive Service—available to you at the amazingly low rate of $20 
for the year. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET: 


1. EACH WEEK, a fact-packed issue of FINANCIAL WORLD. Facts and 
shrewd stop-and-go guidance on risks and profit opportunities in the 
world of stocks, bonds and business. (Cost, without the additional services, 
$26 at newsstands.) 


. EACH MONTH, “Independent Appraisals” of 1,383 to 1,870 listed stocks 
in handy pocket edition with detailed, one-line digests of prices, earnings, 
dividends so you can spot under-valued securities. (If sold separately, 
would cost up to $24.) 


. As often as 4 TIMES EACH MONTH, personal and confidential advice 
about any particular security that interests you. You get the most seasoned 
counsel we can mail you on whether to buy, sell, or hold. (Cannot be 
purchased alone at any price.) 


. 1957 Stock Factograph Manual when issued, a 304-page indexed review 
of over 1,800 companies and their securities—an indispensable fingertip 
reference for investors who act on facts, not hunches. (Cost, if purchased 
separately, $5.) 


IF that sounds like $20 worth of tax-deductible expense to you . . . $20 that 
will increase your income, improve your portfolio and assure investment 
success ... just return this “ad” with your name and address, and your check 
or money order. (26-week trial offer includes FINANCIAL WORLD, Facto- 
graph Manual, Advice by Mail, and Independent Appraisals, all for $12.) 


FREE with $20 or $12 order—This 72-page book on the basic principles and 


procedures of investment: 
KNOW-HOW OF MAKING MONEY IN SECURITIES 
@ Planning a Portfolio @ Investing for Profit @ Investment Timing 


e Growth Stocks e How to Read Market Action @ Stable Income Stocks 
@ What to Look for in Mutual Funds. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 
Dept. FB—415——86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 














RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, 
dry temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, 
all expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on 
Lake Chapala. 30 min. to city of % million, medical 
center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. 
Train, bus. Paved roads all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 
50c Ib., coffee 45c, gas 17c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 
65c-85c fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. 
No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living 
among considerate people. For EXACTLY how 
Americans are living in world’s most perfect climate 
on $50—$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for com- 
lete current information, photos, prices, roads, 

tels, hunting, fishing, vacationing and retirement 
conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. Chk. OK) to 
THAYER OF MEXICO, File 26-G, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico. 
(Allow 2 weeks for delivery.) Money back guarantee. 











ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
5% Cumulative Income Subordinated Debentures, Due 1984 


* 


Notice is hereby given that ARMOUR AND COMPANY, 
pursuant to the Indenture under which the above Deben- 
tures have been issued, will pay interest on the Deben- 
tures as follows: 


May 1, 1957 —$2.50 per hundred dollars 
principal amount of Debentures 
November 1, 1957—$2.50 per hundred dollars 
principal amount of Debentures, 
being payment in full of all interest accumulated to the 
above mentioned dates. 


Holders of coupon Debentures should detach Coupon 
No. 5 on May 1, 1957 and Coupon No. 6 on November 1, 
1957 and present them for payment either at the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois, 
or The Chase Manhattan Bank, 9th Floor, 37 Wall Street, 
New York 15, New York. The Trustee, American National 
Bank end Trust Company of Chicago, will mail checks for 
the interest payable on Debentures not in coupon form. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
By: F. A. Becker 
April 1, 1957 Vice President and Treasurer 























—Schenley 


Industries, Inc. 


71st Dividend Declaration 


The Board of Directors has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable May 10, 1957, to 
stockholders of record April 19, 1957. 


Since 1936 Schenley has paid to its stockholders 
cash dividends totaling $111,441,589. 


March 27, 1957 Lewis S. Rosenstiel 
Chairman of the Board and President 


























BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


465. A New Concept IN PARTNERSHIP 
For Security: This text of a stimulating 
talk by Stuart G. Tipton, president of the 
Air Transport Association of America, 
deals with the relationship of military 
flying and the scheduled air transport 
industry. Tipton discusses briefly the 
World War II experience of the Military 
Air Transport Service. He then goes on 
to discuss the mobility and dispersibility 
of air transport (5 pages). 


466. More For Your Caprrat DOoLwar: 
This booklet by the Amos Tuck School 
examines ways to find a realistic rate of 
return on capital investment. Cited as 
important are such factors as: 1) cost of 
a project, earnings expected from it and 
the length of its life; 2) the realization 
that money to be received at some future 
date is worth less than the same sum re- 
ceived today; 3) the ability to translate a 
future sum into its equivalent present 
value. Two basic methods, capitalization 
and discount, are evaluated (13 pages). 


467. How To Prorir THrovucH Tax Ex- 
EMPTION: Taxes bothering you? John J. 
Ryan & Co., dealers in municipal bonds, 
have prepared a brief but fact-packed 
booklet on the benefits of tax exempt 
bonds to anyone earning over $10,000 a 
year. For example, a person with a tax- 
able income of $25,000 a year who holds 
3.5% tax exempt bonds would have to 
have a yield of 8.5% on taxable securi- 
ties to be as well off. A table shows the 
relationship of income to tax exempt 
yields vs. taxable yields (9 pages). 


468. PrivaTe ENTERPRISE—AMERICA’S 
Best Export: This text of a talk by 
Robert L. Garner, president of Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, presents a 
strong argument that government-to- 
government aid should be used only as a 
last resort in improving world economic 
conditions. Rather, says Garner, we 
should show by the example of private 
American businesses overseas what 
America has to offer (21 pages). 


469. Seventy-Five Years Or SEeEnRvIcE: 
Little understood by the average inves- 
tor is the commodity exchange. This 
booklet relates the nature and back- 
ground of the New York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange from its beginnings in 1882. It 
tells how hedging serves to cushion the 
ups and downs of commodity fluctua- 
tions, actually works out like dollar 
averaging. It also shows how specula- 
tion on commodity prices often enables 
traders to reap greater profits than in 
stocks (12 pages). 
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Natural gas stocks are getting a 
heavy play on Canadian stock ex- 
changes. Reason: after years of 
frustration, Canada’s gas will soon 
have roads to market in the big gas 
pipelines now nearing completion. 


Technical information is coming out 
in such a flood that scientists and 
engineers cannot keep abreast of it, 
says Esso Research and Engineering. 
So it has set up a division to sort, 
simplify and re-distribute the infor- 
mation. 


Saver’s dollars are being vied for 
ardently by bankers in these days of 
tight money. So many building & 
loan societies are upping their interest 
rates to 344%, and numerous banks 
are giving gifts to new depositors, as 
well as opening earlier and closing 
later. 


Tobaccomen may start 
ing, hint some insiders. Signs of the 
times: Philip Morris recently en- 
tered paper packaging and asked 
stockholders to amend its business 
charter for participation in non- 
tobacco fields; Reynolds received 
similar permission last year; Ameri- 
can Tobacco and Lorillard have both 
expressed an interest in diversifying. 


diversify- 











Corporate dividends are being 
watched by some brokers as a sign 
of business prosperity. So far they 
have not kept pace with last year. 
Near the end of the first quarter, 
there were only 137 dividend in- 
creases, vs. 291 during 1956. But 
1957 dividend omissions were run- 
ning ahead, by 33 to 22. 

. * . 

Company backlogs now are getting 
hard scrutiny from Wall Streeters 
who are uncertain over the business 
outlook. Three of their “finds”: 
Raytheon, whose backlog now stands 
at $250 million, vs. $100 million a 
year ago; American Bosch Arma, 
$300 million vs. $175 million; and 
Allis-Chalmers, $225 million vs. $157 
million. 











Current Assets 
Cash 


Other Assets 


Less 








Penn-lexas 


on Ol at On mem mm Ona 


And Wholly-Owned Subsidiary Companies 


Consolidated Hlatement of Financial Fostlion 


As of December 31, 1956 


Less Current Liabilities 
Loans, notes, mortgages payable 
Accounts payable and accruals 
Provision for taxes on income 


NET WORKING CAPITAL 


Securities held as investment (at cost) 
Property, Plant and Equipment — Net 


Long-term indebtedness 
Other liabilities and reserves 


A detailed report of Penn-Texas activities in 1956 can be found in the Annual Report. 
Write Secretary Penn-Texas Corporation, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


$12,128,000 
43,999,000 
26,219,000 
82,346,000 


16,247,000 
6,382,000 
44,943,000 











3,425,000 
7,707,000 
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GOODMAN 





THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


April 9, 1957. 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


535,148 Shares 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Capital Stock 


($9.00 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of ita Capital 

Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M., New York Time, on April 
22, 1957, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $35 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices 

not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (leas, in the case 

of sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
New York Stock Exchange commission, 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO, 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 
Incorporated 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 





























‘The DIAMOND 
MATCH COMPANY 


7644 CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors of The Diamond Match Company 
on March 28, 1957, declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 45c per share on the Common Stock. At the same meeting the 
Board also declared a quarterly dividend of 37¥2c per 
share on the $1.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Both dividends are payable May 1, 
1957 to stockholders of record 
April 8, 1957. 


anaes 











AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 
Common Stock 
The Board of Directors of American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company on April 3, 1957 declared a 
dividend of Twenty-five Cents per share on the 
Common stock of the corporation, payable June 26, 
1957 to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 


ness on May 29, 1957. 
al MattuHews, Jr., 
Vice President and Treasurer 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


was very satisfactory, showing a net 
income after taxes of $8.60 a share, 
and a dividend of $5. There are only 
500,000 shares outstanding. The com- 
pany’s financial condition is very 
strong, with current assets of $26.4 
million against current liabilities of 
$2.7 million. I believe the outlook for 
this company continues bright. 
American Viscose appears attrac- 
tive at its present price, around 34. 
On its present annual dividend of $2, 
the yield is 5.8%. ‘The company is 
the largest rayon producer and an 
important manufacturer of cello- 
phane. Through joint ventures, it 


| also produces nylon. Acrilan, and dis- 


solving wood pulp. Chemstrand Corp., 


| jointly owned with Monsanto, is an 
| important manufacturer of nylon, and 
| has been a substantial earner. Capi- 


talization consists of 5,000,000 shares 


| of stock. The last statement (1955) 

| showed a net working capital of $78 
| million. Adjusted for the stock divi- 
| dend in November 1955, the stock de- 


clined from 57 to 30, and I believe pa- 
tient purchasers at its present price 
will do well with this stock. Earnings 
were $4.66 per share in 1955 and $2.93 


| in 1956, not including equity of $1.76 
| and $1.29 respectively in Chemstrand 


and Ketchikan Pulp. 
Ford Motor of Canada “A” looks 


| very attractive at its present price, 
| 105. The company has manufactur- 
| ing and selling rights for Ford pas- 
| senger cars and trucks and spare 


parts in Canada and virtually the 
entire British Empire, excluding the 


| British Isles. Capitalization consists 
| of 1,589,000 shares of “A” stock, and 


70,000 shares of “B” stock which has 
sole voting power. Ford Motor Co. 
(U.S.) owns 55% of the voting stock, 
and 27% of the “A” stock. Since 
1949, earnings on the “A” stock have 


| averaged $10.69 per share, and for 


1956, were $11.89 per share. Sales 


| amounted to $345 million. In view 


of the increase in the demand for Ford 


| cars, I think Ford Motor of Canada 
| will do well, and that there will be 


a substantial recovery in the “A” stock 
which reached 160 in 1955. 

Sun Oil Co. appears very attractive 
for investors in the high income tax 
bracket in view of its policy of pay- 
ing dividends in stock. The company 
is engaged in all divisions of the oil 
industry and owns the Sun Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co., which is now 
engaged in its largest peace-time ex- 
pansion since 1920. Capitalization con- 
sists of 10,700,000 shares of stock, of 
which 21% is owned by the Pew Me- 
morial Fund, and 17% by officers and 
directors. Long-term debt is negli- 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


Mz ss The Board of Directors at a 

‘ meeting held March 27, 1957, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06% per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able May 15, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record May 1, 1957. 

A. SCHNEIDER 
First Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
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| glass containers. 


| & Trust Co., 





gible. The company’s charges for de- 
preciation and depletion have been 
large and, since 1953, have been 
around $10 per share annually. Last 
year, a dividend of $1 cash and 6% in 


stock was paid. Net earnings were | 


$5.22 a share, and sales amounted to 
$733 million. This is a very well 
managed company, with extensive oil 
reserves, and I am confident that it 
has a bright future. 


Many readers are interested in ob- 
taining the highest yield possible with 
reasonable safety. In this connection, 
I call attention to General Outdoor 
Advertising, which recently increased 
its quarterly dividend to 60c, or a $2.40 
annual basis. At its present price of 
38, the yield is 6.3%. This company 
is the largest outdoor advertising 
system in the United States and is 
very well known. It is interesting to 
note that since 1945, any change in the 





dividend rate has been upward. Earn- | 


ings have been consistently good. 


While no great growth is involved | 


in connection with this stock, the 
yield is certainly attractive. 

Another 
tive yield is Anchor Hocking Glass, 
now 33; yield, 5.4% on its $1.80 divi- 
dend. This company obtains about 


stock with an attrac- | 


one half of its sales from glass table- | 


ware (and is the largest producer in 
this field) with the remainder from 
The company is 
conservatively capitalized, is strong 
financially, and has paid a dividend 
every year since 1914. Capitalization 
consists of a small amount of preferred 
stock and 1,430,000 shares of common 
stock. 
lions, and earnings $4.18 a share. The 
stock’s high in 1956 was 423%. 


In 1956, sales were $120 mil- | 


For long-term investors, I recom- | 


mend the stock of the Wachovia Bank 


Carolina, now around $47 a share. 
This is the largest bank between Phil- 
adelphia and Dallas. It maintains 37 
offices in 12 North Carolina cities. In 
1956, the net operating income 
amounted to $4.06 per share. While 
the $1 dividend is small, the South- 
east is one of the nation’s most prom- 
ising growth regions, particularly 
North Carolina. 
increased from $168 million to $425 
million. Among other minerals, North 
Carolina is believed to have one of the 
world’s richest deposits of lithium. 
North Carolina leads the world in to- 
bacco-growing and manufacturing. 
Tobacco is the state’s No. One agri- 
cultural crop. It is also the leading 
state in the manufacture of furniture; 
its textile industry has been growing 
steadily, as well as paper and pulp 
manufacturing. In my opinion, this 
is a good stock for bank investors to 
own. 








Offers Investors and Speculators 
Great Profit-Making Opportunities! 


Subscribe to 
“Stock Market News and Comment” 


One of Canada’s leading 
Stock Market Advisory & 


(Established in 1936) 


Fill in Coupon below for Introductory 
10 issue Trial Service—$5.00 








| Stock Market News & Comment Ltd. 

| Securities Adviser 

60 Richmond St. W.. Torente, Canada No. A 
| I accept « Introductory 10 issue Trial Offer 
| of “St Market News and Comment” and 
| enclose herewith $5.00 in full payment of same. 
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Address. 
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How 


HIGH TENSION 


And These Ailments 
Make Each Other Worse: 











It is now well amen I how often strains of 
modern living lead to serious gastro-intes- 
tinal disorders, from stomach ailments to 
colitis, constipation, and hemorrhoids. 
Equally important is the way these bodily 
ailments aggravate nervous tension. Now 
a world-famous clinic tells its methods for 
helping patients correct the bodily ail- 
ments and relieve some serious causes of 
“tension troubles.” This book may be vital 


| to you. If you are suffering from this com- 


Winston-Salem, North | 


Since 1942, deposits | 





mon combination of nerve strain and gastro- 
intestinal troubles, write— 


MeCleery Clinic and Hospital 
90 Elms Bivd., 
Excelsior Springs 6, Mo 


TO AUTHORS | 


seeking a publisher 








Send for our free illustrated booklet titled Te the Auther 
in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F. Ii's free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc.,120 W.31 St.,N.Y.4 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash... D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 





A regular quarterly dividend 


of 30c per share has been declared 
by Daystrom, inc. Checks will be 
mailed May 15th to shareholders 
of record April 26th. 





DAYSTFROM,iInc. 
- enti Murray Hill, M. 4. 
; | ee Electrical and 


electronic products 
Modern furniture 








LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 





<=) | QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 





COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 30 
cents per share payable on the 
Common Stock of the Company 
on May 1, 1957, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on April 12, 1957. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 
March 27, 1957 











PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Chick J Notice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
May 1, 1957 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
April 10, 1957. These dividends 
amount to $1.17 a share on the 
4.68 % Series, $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Series, $1.07 % a share on the 
4.3% Series and 95 cents a share 
on the 3.8% Series. Checks will 
be mailed. 





Treasurer || 
1] 























| roads,” 
| consolidation. 


| organizations. 





Dividend Notice 


The Executive Committee of the Board 
of Directors. of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company today declared a 
quarterly dividend of 45 cents per share 
on the outstanding capital stock of 
the Company, payable on April 26, 
1957, to holders of record at the close 
of business on April 5, 1957. 

A. M. GoTTSCHALD 
Mar. 21, 1957 Secretary 














GLADDING McBEAN & CO. 
Los Angeles, California 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 35c per share 
sashoen Comeres of the outstanding 
common stock of this com 
able on A af 1957, to Meo atock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on April 5, 195 

R. A. Stee 


March 27, 1957 

















READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 
Merger Fan 


Sir: Your story weighing the prospects 
for railroad mergers (“Test Case,” 
Forses, April 1) cites the fact that the 
L.C.C., “long wedded to the principle of 
preserving competition among US. rail- 
stands in the way of carrier 
It would appear, on the 
basis of the record, that the carriers have 
been subject to all kinds of competition. 
One need only cite the highways, sub- 


| sidized by the taxpayers to provide the 


most unjust type of competition .. . 
—GeorcE BurRKE 


| Cleveland, Ohio. 


| Burning Tube 


Sm: Your April 1 issue [contains] 
what is a malicious misstatement of fact. 


| You state that the customer who tests his 


own TV tubes saves a service charge of 


| six dollars. In this entire area, which in- 
| cludes the whole of Philadelphia, Chester 


and Wilmington, I know of no service 
organizations charging more than five 


| dollars. The vast majority charge less. 


Locally, the service charge is three dol- 
lars, and charges of four and five are ex- 
ceptional. 

Perhaps you aspire to follow the path 


| of Collier’s Magazine. It was their ig- 


norant pleasure to publish statements 
deriding and vilifying television service 


—Rosert C. Brooks 
Radio Television Service 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


In New York, rates run to 
$6,” as Forses stated—Eb. 


“possibly 


No Escape 


Sir: Your editorial of April 1 was more 
right than perhaps you realized when 


| you stated that “No Man Is An Island.” 
| As you will see by any map, there is such 
| an island off Martha’s Vineyard (called 


“No Man’s Land”). 
—Ezra I. SHaw 
Amherst, Mass. 


Tear For Beer 


Sir: Your March 1 issue reports a drop 


| in per capita beer consumption from 


1955 to 1956 (“Amber Paradox”). In the 
good old days, it was an axiom that there 
was no bad beer, but some beers were 
better than others. Let the brewers junk 
the whole idea of a light-dry beer—a 
brainstorm if there ever was one—and 
go back to beer as it was brewed for 
centuries: wooden vats, rats and all, if 
necessary. At least it was beer. 

—A. D. BRINKERHOFF 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Avco Comes Back 


Sir: Just a note to compliment you on 
the article on Avco, which you carried 
in the current edition (“Can Avco Come 


_ affairs of their late husbands’ 


Back,” Forses, April 1). Your editor did 

an excellent job in presenting the facts 

in a most readable fashion . . . We think 
{it was] a fine job. 

—K. R. Wiuson, Jr. 

Vice President 


Avco Manufacturing Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 


Tax Treatment 


Sm: Your article entitled “The Power 
To Tax” (Forses, April 1) is of vital in- 
terest to those of us in the stock transfer 
business, for should the bill be placed in 
force we naturally must revise our en- 
tire computing procedure. 

Perhaps for the sake of simplicity or 
illustration your article did not set forth 
the exact rate of federal stock transfer 
tax. The rate of 6c of tax for every $100 
in par value, or fractional part thereof, 
applies only to stocks with a par value 
of $20 or more per share. A rate of 5c 
in tax for every $100 in par value or 
fractional part thereof is applicable on 
stocks with a par value of less than $20 
per share. 

Therefore, your computation for GM is 
correct; however, Loew’s Inc. should be 
increased to $6. I mention this only be- 
cause someone may wonder how you 
arrived at your figures. 

—Rosert O. MARSHALL 
President, 
U.S. Stock Transfer Corp. 
Denver, Colo. 


Forses’ statement was correct. Since 
Loew’s sells currently for less than $20 
a share, the rate drops to five cents per 
$100—Epb 


Widow's Mite 


Str: I congratulate you on having 
given national publicity to Mrs. Charles 
U. Bay’s advice to every husband—“to 
teach his wife to be a widow” (“All Men 
are Mortal,” Forses, April 1). For the 
sake of thousands of puzzled, harassed 
widows throughout the country, who are 
even now wrestling with the confusing 
estates, 
Mrs. Bay’s rules deserve wide publicity. 

—(Mrs.) KatHy WHARTON 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Suspects Sarlie 


Sir: I was intrigued by your report of 
Jacques Sarlie’s Twenty-One Club press 
conference (“The Man in the Middle,” 
Forses, April 1). I can well understand 
his warm feelings of self-satisfaction at 
having made a million. But why the 
publicity? Is Mr. Sarlie offering to make 
millions—on commission, of course—for 
other people? 

—Watter V. Gray 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Sm: Nine financial publications out of 
ten stick strictly to company rundowns, 
ignoring fine stories like the one about 
Jacques Sarlie’s financial coup. Ad- 
mittedly, unless I get a lot richer than I 
am now, I'll never get a chance to try 
anything as big. But it was a good— 
and interesting—story. 

Henry CLINTON 
Chicago, II. 
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Is Your 
Investment Program 


a Family Affair 
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—or do you, like Methuselah, expect to live 900 years? 


['s a blunt question, we'll admit, but it’s one 

which we all must face. We buy insurance, 
annuities, invest in securities, establish trust 
funds, do anything and everything possible to 
provide for those whom we will someday leave 
behind. 


—but many of us forget that there are no 
schools for widows, that unless we make the 
proper provisions TODAY, we are apt to make 
someone’s tomorrow a frightfully heavy burden 
... particularly if that someone is suddenly and 
unexpectedly called upon to step into your 
shoes and manage the family’s finances. 


Without proper guidance, a sizable portfolio of 
securities may prove to be a constant source of 
worry, rather than the sheltered harbor which 
you had intended. Times change. Values fluctu- 
ate. The volume of the so-called “expert” advice 
now available to the investor is enough to con- 
fuse even the most experienced. 


You wouldn't leave your estate in the hands of 
a lawyer or a banker, no matter how promi- 

nent, unless you were convinced that he 
would act as a trusted friend. You 


WHAT CLIENTS SAY: 


“Am well pleased with the services you have been 
giving me and have confidence that you and your 
organization will continue to adequately cover my 
situation.” M. W. S. 
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would want to know him, test his judgment, be 
convinced that he could always be counted upon 
to act in your family’s best interests. 


What about your securities then ... that portion 
of your estate which not only requires a special- 
ized knowledge, but which, in all probability, 
may also require more time, more personal su- 
pervision than you anticipate? 


We submit that NOW is the time to provide for 
competent investment guidance . .. NOW, while 
you are still in a position to become thoroughly 
familiar with its performance, reliability, adapta- 
bility to your family’s future requirements. 


It’s not the only reason for acquainting yourself 
with this FORBES service, which provides day- 
to-day supervision over the portfolios of inves- 
tors with $25,000 and more invested in securi- 
ties... but it’s a mighty important one. Send 
for Free Descriptive Booklet. 


Mail Coupon =—No Obligation 
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Forbes Personal Investment Management 
7O Fitth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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I ! may be interested in retaining the services of 

| FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT. 

! Will you kindly send me without obligation, complete 

| detaiis? My present investments are valued at ap- 
ee | have an additional 
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A Division of Investors Advisory Institute, inc. 
Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 


ON THE 


UU aS BUSINESS OF LIFE - 


This is an age in which the struggle 
is for the minds of men; a struggle to 
create understanding and sympathy 
between peoples of different races, 
culture and history; a struggle in 
which all those who love freedom will 
do all they can to establish at least a 
powerful mental alliance amongst 
themselves against the forces of tyr- 
anny. Let us each—yourself and 
myself—all of us—work toward the 
goal that in the end we may live in 
peace and good will together. 

—Percey C. SPENDER. 


There is no one who cannot find a 
place for himself in our kind of world. 
Each of us has some unique capacity 
waiting for realization. Every person 
is valuable in his own existence—for 
himself alone. In our communities, in 
our circle of family and friends, each 
of us can bring to fruition these in- 
nate, God-given abilities. 

—Georce H. Benner. 


There are two ways of spreading 
light: to be the candle or the mirror 
that reflects it. —EpitH WHARTON. 


Incentives are spurs that goad a man 
to do what he doesn’t particularly like, 
to get something he does particularly 
want. They are rewards he volun- 
tarily strives for—Paut G. HorrMan. 


Every person engaged in a given 
enterprise is called upon to perform a 
managerial function, or at least to per- 
form a function that is directly serv- 
ing the purposesof management. 

—DOoNALpson Brown. 


It is a favorite belief of mine that 
no student ever attains very eminent 
success by simply doing what is re- 
quired of him; it is the amount and 
excellence of what is over and above 
the required, that determines the 
greatness of ultimate distinction. 

—CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS. 


The integrated life is that in which 
God holds the reins. It has nothing of 
the narrow or restricted in it. It is a 
fullness of life within a larger purpose 
that brings order out of chaos. Instead 
of several loyalties in conflict there is 
one supreme loyalty in which all 
lesser loyalties find their proper 
places. Instead of disintegration there 
is a sense of unity. 

—Frank GLENN LANKARD. 
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Self-government, self-discipline, 
self-responsibility are the triple safe- 
guards of the independence of man. 

—BeErRNIcE Moore. 


The first thing to learn in inter- 
course with others is noninterference 
with their own peculiar ways of being 
happy, provided those ways do not 
assume to interfere by violence with 
ours. —WILLIAM JAMES. 


B. C. FORBES: 


“Walk in the sunlight and let 
the shadows fall behind.” Don’t 
many of us elect sometimes to 
let the sunshine of other days 
cast shadows ahead of us—and 
walk in these shadows? Don’t 
we sometimes indulge too much 
in vain regrets over the past? 
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Rather, we should concentrate 
upon doing with all our might 
and mind the thing that lies im- 
mediately to hand, doing our 
best hour by hour, day by day, 
fretting as little as possible 
about what the future may hold? 
John D. Rockefeller told me that 
he spent no time in the early 
days of Standard Oil dreaming 
of what it might ultimately be- 
come, but that he sought solely 
to solve each problem as it rose, 
to take one step forward at a 
time, convinced that this was all 
any mortal could or should at- 
tempt. Walking in the sunlight, 
we gain strength; walking in 
shadows weakens. ’Tis not mor- 
tal to command success; but we 
can so act that we shall de- 
serve it. 








Before you can write a check, you 
must first make out a deposit slip; 
before you can draw money out of a 
bank, you must put money into a 
bank; before you aré entitled to a 
living, you must give the world a life; 
if you want to make a first-class 
living, learn to give the world a first- 
class life. —Wzu1am J. H. Boetcker. 


Friends and neighbors complain 
that taxes are indeed very heavy, and 
if those laid on by the government 
were the only ones we had to pay, we 
might the more easily discharge them; 
but we have many others, and much 
more grievous to some of us. We are 
taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and 
four times as much by our folly. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Besides the practical knowledge 
which defeat offers, there are im- 
portant personality profits to be taken. 
Defeat strips away false values and 
makes you realize what you really 
want. It stops you from chasing but- 
terflies and puts you to work digging 
gold. —Wiri1am M. Marston. 


We should place confidence in our 
employee. Confidence is the founda- 
tion of friendship. If we give it, we 
will receive it. Any person in a man- 
agerial position, from supervisor to 
president, who feels that his employee 
is basically not as good as he is and 
who suspects his employee is always 
trying to put something over on him, 
lacks the necessary qualities for hu- 
man leadership—to say nothing of 
human friendship. 

—Harry E. Humpnureys, Jr. 


Next to excellence is the apprecia- 
tion of it. —THACKERAY. 


Obsolescence is a factor which says 
that the new thing I bring you is 
worth more than the unused value of 
the old thing.—Cuartes F. Ketrerine. 


Human society is based on want. 
Life is based on want. Wild-eyed 
visionaries may dream of a world 
without need. Cloud-cuckoo-land. It 
can’t be done. —H. W. WELts. 


On the whole, it is patience which 
makes the final difference between 
those who succeed or fail in all things. 
All the greatest people have it in an 
infinite degree, and among the less, 
the patient weak ones always conquer 
the impatient strong. —RusKIN. 


The moral law is written on the 
tablets of eternity. For every false 
word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty 
and oppression, for lust or vanity, the 
price has to be paid at last. 

—J. A. Froupe. 





A- Text... 


Sent in by R. M. Catmull, Clear- 
field, Utah. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


And ye shall hear of wars, and rumors of 
wars; see that ye be not troubled; for all 
these things must come to pass, but the end 
is not yet. 


—MatTtTHew 24:6 
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many facets... 


A Denver salesman buys gasoline. A Concord housewife broils chops. 
A New York model parades the latest wonder fabric. . 
product of petrochemicals. 


Each is served by one of the many facets of Tennessee Gas. 


Today we not only haul natural gas for homes and industries. We explore for 
and produce gas and oil... extract, convert natural gas hydrocarbons... 
refine and market products of petroleum. 


Expanding steadily in gas and oil, each year we serve more millions in more ways. 


TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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LOUISVILLE: 
The Sheraton-Seelbach 


Welcoming you on Derby Day and every day 


ALSO IN LOUISVILLE - THE WATTERSON-A SHERATON HOTEL 


For reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 
call the Sherates 


searest you. 


EASTERN DIV 
NEW YORK 
Park Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
(formerly Wm. Penn) 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Beivedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton- Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton- 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton- 
Dewitt Motel 


MIDWESTERN DIV 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton -Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


PACIFIC DIY. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-Town House 


PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 


CANADIAN DIV. 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Royal Connaught 





